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TO THE 


Laff J. N 6. 


i is the Glory of a King to make and keep his Subjects happy.“ 


— — 


SIRE, The, fob 


Tur production which 
1 preſume, with the greateſt humility, 
to lay at your Majeſty's Feet, has a mo- 
deſt claim to the Royal Ear, becauſe it 
treats upon a ſubject which is extremely 
intereſting to your Majeſty's Government, 
at a period in which there ſeems to be a 
plot to undermine every Monarchical 
Government, and indeed to new model 
every Government upon the chaotic ſyſtem 
of the French rebellion. As your reign 


b ; has, 


bas, without a ſingle exception, diſco» 


= 


| 
| 


vered the fineſt diſpoſition and the firmeſt 
reſolution to promote, not only the hap- 


pineſs of your Subjects, as the true dig- 
nity of the Throne, but the rights and 


ſecurity of Europe; it might reaſonably 


have been expected that the happy Go- 
vernment of a Monarch ſo amiable and 
ſo juſt to all the world, would have 
'eſcaped the pretence which is found for 
the ſubverſion of the worſt Governments : 
But, ſuch. is the phrenſy of the times, 
that no diſtinction is made between the 


good and the bad; for, like the contagion 
of the body natural, the beſt and the 
worſt are brought to a level upon a prin- 


ciple of EQUALITY, which deſtroys the 


beautiful order of things and endangers 
every thing dear to ſociety, | 


Beſides this general claim. to. the con- 
deſcenſion of my Gracious Sovereign (a 
| claim 


1 >. 
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claim now wiſely admitted by the moſt 
abſolute Monarchs) I have a particular 
title to your Majeſty's; attention, from 
an event that places your Majeſty in an 
aukward ſituation: I mean, SIRR, the 
motion of one of your principal Secreta- 
ries of State, adopted by the Houſe of 
Commons, to proſecute one of your 
Majeſty's beſt ſubjects, not for violating 
any law or injuring any authority, but 
for a publication that manifeſtly promotes 
principles. of ſubordination which have 
rendered the moſt eminent ſervices to 
your Majeſty's Government. That very 
Miniſter has candidly acknowledged, that 
« The Nation owes the-peace and fecu- 
« rity it now enjoys to the diſtinguiſhed 
« ſervices of the Author;“ and yet, with 
a ſtrange ſort of conſiſtency, the Secretary 
of State moved the Houſe of Commons 
to addreſs your Majeſty to direct a pro- 
ſecution againſt him for a Pamphlet that 
7; "WE maſaaintains 


ten) 


maintains the principles which have pro- 
duced that great event at the moſt 


alarming period. Such an application 
to the Throne is, by the Miniſter's own 


8 confeſſion, an act of great injuſtice to ſo 
meritorious a ſubject, and a great indig- 
nity to your Majeſty's reign: It is, in my 


humble opinion, a cruel injuſtice to a 


ſubje& ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed for his 


ſervices at the worſt period, and as great 
an injuſtice to the, illuſtrious chara&er 


of your Majeſty, which is as much the 
admiration of Foreigners as it is the pride 105 


of W Subjects. | 


A Mobazch ſo well acquainted with 


the conſtitution of his kingdom, and fo . 


religiouſly attached to it, will immedi- 
ately diſcover that your Majeſty has no 
right to direct ſuch a proſecution, nor the 


Houſe of Commons any right to require 


it. Tf the Author has violated any Law, 
| or 


ec a ot: ol: os iS 


ONCE 
or is ſuppoſed to be guilty of a Libel on 
the Conſtitution, your Majeſty has no 
right to interfere, Your Government 
and the Laws of the Land are competent 
without the Royal interpoſition ; Execu- 
tive Government can, in the latter caſe, 
proceed without your Majeſty's inter- 
ference. a 


Having preſumed to ſay ſo much in 
defence of an Author that I very much 
admire, and to whoſe eminent ſervices 
one of your Majeſty's principal Secretaries 
of State bears the moſt honorable teſti- 
mony, by declaring that, in his opinion, 
The Public owe the peace and ſecurity 
« they now enjoy to him;” I may now 
venture, with the moſt dutiful zeal for 
your Majeſty's Government, to ſay a 
word on the temper of the times, and 
the ſpirit of political contagion that per- 
vades Europe, and which, making no 

| diſtinction, 


Giltinstion, emensger the beſt as well 


bs the wrt Government. 


vil ane I * to that intereſting 
ſituation of things, I will takt a tranſient 


view of your Majeſty's reign. A ſpirit 
of party is inter woven with the Conſtitu- 


tion, and inſeparable from it. Oppoſition 
is the natural and indeed the neceſſary 
effect of a mixed Government: It is 


eſſential to a limited Monarchy: And 


if it exceeds the bounds of reaſon, it is a 


ſpeck in the eye of the Conſtitution, 


which ſhould be touched with a tremb- 


ling hand. There have been two me- 
morable periods in your Majeſty's reign, 
in which the ſpirit of Party has exceeded 
its uſual bounds: One during the un- 


fortunate American war; and the other 
in the preſent war with the French Re- 


volution. Both theſe events I ſhall de- 


fend in a few wrd upon principles of 
inevitable 


( 


inevitable neceſſity. All wars are in 
their nature calamitous, and to be avoided 
as a ſcourge to mankind; but, in theſe 
inſtances, they are juſtifiable as being 
inevitable. Such was the caſe of che 
American war; and ſuch is abſolutely ' 
the preſent caſe; The faithful hiſtorian 


juſtice to your Majeſty's reign; He will 
judge of them by their principles, and not 
by their ſucceſs. The principle of the 
American war was juſt, though the end was 
unfortunate: No one will diſpute the right 
of this Nation to contend for the preſerva- 
tion of her American Colonies, which 
were of ſo much value to a trading Na- 
tion. If an ineffectual ſtruggle rendered 
it unpopular, it was occaſioned, in a great 
meaſure, by the treachery of domeſtic 
foes who inſiſted on their emancipation, 
and the ſacrifice of ſo valuable a part of 
yaur- Majeſty's dominions. That war 

Was 


will place theſe wars in a light that will do 


(Mn ) 


was conducted by one of the beſt Mi- 


niſters of Europe : A Miniſter, Who was 
an honor to human nature. The noble 


Lord poſſeſſed one of the ableſt heads 


and beſt hearts in the kingdom. His 
talents and his virtues would do honor 
to any State and to any Age. Such was 
the character of Lord North, whoſe 
memory will be highly reſpected when 
the malice of his political enemies is 
1 and n motives ne _— it 
_ IS | N 
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I EY war with France is found- 
ed on the ſame principle of abſolute ne- 
ceſſity. To the honor of your Majeſty's 
reign, you have manifeſtly been forced 


— 


into wars againſt the ſtrongeſt diſpoſition 


| to preſerve the Tranquillity of Europe, 
and the Balance of Power; in order that 


à check to the ambition of the ſtrongeſt, 


may be a ſecurity to the weakeſt ſtate. 
* The 


ey 


(ix ) 


The ambition of conqueſt has never influ- 


enced your 'Majefty's conduct. The love 
of mankind, and of ſubſtantial juſtice to 
promote a juſt equilibrium, has ever been 
your Majeſty's ruling paſſion, and the 
great objects of your reign. It has in- 
deed been ſaid, that the preſent war is 

equally unjuſt and unfortunate: But 1 

contend that, whatever may be the ſuc- 

_ ceſs, the principle is juſt and neceſſary. 
Should it be ſaid that this Nation might 
have avoided it, and that Great Britain 

was the aggteſſor, I take the liberty to 

deny both. The Revolution of France 
rendered a war with this county inevi- 
table, ſince the principles of that Revo- 
lution, were a declaration of war againſt 
every other Government. The aggreſ- 
ſion was not in the firſt open act but 
in the principles of hoſtility againſt all 
Europe, and a mad ambition to ſubvert 
every Government. There was no avoid- 
\ ing 
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whenever your Majeſty ſhall obtain the. 
- Status quo to reſtore the balance of power 
in Europe, your Majeſty, even without 
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ing à defence againſt fuch a political 
contagion, that has convulſed and nearly 
overthrown all Europe. Never was a 
war conducted upon bettef principles to 
preſetve the Government and intereſt of 
this Nation, OR eG ROY 
pcs: ARRAN wilt ihtsy tet ibrab 
adds color utes band tem Haus 
The alex a” Holland alone, was 
cations to juſtify the prefent war; and 
ſhould it be faid that object was once 
obtaimed,' and that it was then time to 
make peace, I deny it; becauſe there was 
no ſectrity for its preſervation in the 
principles of the French unſettled Go- 
vernmente Whatever has Been the loſs 
of blood and treaſure to this Nation, the 
juſtice of the war is clearly on the ſide 
of your 'Majeſty's Government: And 


; "hy 


(Ci) 
any compenſation, will make a glorious 


Peace by the greateſt acquiſition,—the 
ſecurity of your dominions, which is in- 
valuable. This ſhews that the preſent 
wap is juſt and neceſſary, for without it 
this Nation and all Europe, would pro- 
bably have been in the dreadful ſituation 
of France, without the power perhaps 
of recovering their dominions, their peace, 
and their property. | 


Conſidering then how great might 
have been the loſs to this country and 
all Europe without a war, from the con- 
tagion of levelling principles, that war 
will be glotious, whatever may be the 
expence of blood and treaſure, which 
procures a ſolid peace founded on the 
general intereſt and ſecurity of Europe, 
which have ever been the great objects 
of your Majeſty's reign. 


C 2 ; Having, 


Ci) 


2164 Having, with as much preciſion as 

poſſible, juſtified the foreign ſyſtem of 
your Majeſty, I ſhall now preſume to 
peak of your domeſtic Government, 
which I equally. admire. The principles 
which pervaded France could not fail of 
infecting this country, and ſo ſtrong has 
been the infection, and ſo alarming the 
conſequences; that it would probably 
have overthrown this. Government as it 
has done that, but for your Majeſty's 
wiſdom! Strong meaſures have been 
found neceſſary; but nothing can be too 
ſtrong to preſerve the Peace and Pro- 
perty of the Kingdom. How fortunate 
would it have been, had ſuch preventive 
meaſures been taken prior to the ſhameful 
tiots of 1780, which diſgraced your 
Majeſty" s | Goverrimentz and threatened 
the'very exiſtence of the EG! Holte 


T% 


ot the proſecutions fas Eini- treaſon 
% | _— I am 


C9 


I am ſure: your Majeſty ever rejoices at 
the acquittal of your ſubjects by the 
Laws of the Land: A Sovereign emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed for clemency and 
for all the virtues that adorn a Throne, 
is ever pleaſed at their reſtoration to 
ſociety. The Bill againſt Sedition has 
been greatly miſrepreſented: The princi- 
ple is excellent, and the operation of the 
Act will effectually deſtroy the contagion 
of revolutionary principles, and preſerve 
the dignity of authority, and the tran» 
Auillity and property of the public, which 
without the ſecurity of that well- udged 
and well- timed meaſure, would all be 
abſorbed in the vortex of — and 
confuſion. 
| What bins therefore been done from 
neceſlity, the - greateſt of all Laws, to 
preſerve the public peace from the ter- 
ror of public incendiaries, has been well 
done 
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Cw) 
done and well-timed, and I think cannot 
fail of producing the happieſt effects 
without "thoſe. abuſes of power, with 
which ſome men have alarmed the weak, 
and armed the reſtleſs againſt the neceſ- 
fary meaſures of your Majeſty's Govern- 
ment. I am fo well perſuaded that all 
oppoſition to ſtrong but neceſſary mea- 

Aures will ſoon ceaſe, and that they will 
effeRually fuppreſs the conſpiracy af 
miſguided men againſt the authorities of 
the State, and the true intereſt and hap- 
pineſs of your Majeſty's ſuhjects, that 1 
venture to anticipate my moſt humble 
congratulations to the Throne. | 


To witneſs this happy, this glorious 
event, by the reſtoration of good order 
and perfect ſecurity, I moſt fervently 
pray to the Almighty that your Majeſty 
may long, very long, enjoy health and 
every bleſſing that Heaven can beſtow ! 

© With 


VS | 7387 


With this true loyalty, and ſincere 
devotion, I have the happineſs to be, IN 
Z'F Ve 


SIRE, 


Your Majeſty's moſt dutiful, ; 
And moſt faithful Subject, 


JosEPH CAWTHORNE. 


Greenwich Park, 
December 26, 1795. 
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At USTIF [CATION 


uh OF THE 


AUTHOR or A PAMPHLET, 


 1NTITLED, 


8 T „ THOUGHTS. ON THE ENGLISH 
Ws GOVERNMENT.” 


Unfit 1 follow, where he led the —_ 
And court applauſe, by what I ſeem to pay. 
Myſelf I praiſe while I 4:s praiſe intend ; 
For 'tis ſome virtue, virtue to commend : 
| And next to deeds, which our own honor raiſe, 
* e ee e e 
ConGREVE» 
p—Y 3 1 ants 


I REALLY do not know of any inqui- 
fition of the Britiſh Parliament, that is ſo 
little intitled to the admiration of the 
Nation, as the enquiry after the Author 
of this Pamphlet, and the haſty and un- 
qualified cenſure of it. Our admiration 
of the dignity. of the legiſlative and exe- 
cutive Powers of the State ceaſes, and 


A : our 


TOR 
our feelings, as à free people, are alarm- 
ed at the ill timed, impolitic, and unne- 
ceſſary hue and cry after a publication 
that does not contain à ſingle poſitive 
aſſertion unfriendly to the. eſtabliſhed 
Government of this Country: But, on 
the contrary; the ableſt defence of the 
true principles of Government, and a 
moſt maſterly expoſure 'of the ruinous 
doctrines of factious men, who are hardy 
enough to publiſh that they are boldly 
« animated at the proſpect of the new, the ſub- 
« /;me deſtiny that awvaits their fellow creatures.” 
What that NEW and SUBLIME DESTINY 
is, which ſo boldly animates them, we 
cannot contemplate without the ſtrong- 
eſt emotion and the greateſt apprehenſion 
for the ſecurity of Government, It hag, 
however, received a ſevere check from 
this Author, who has been grofly miſrepre- 
ſented for his pamphlet, which has been ſo 
violently cenſured and foraſhly condemned 
extrajudicially, although it is a very ſenſi- 
ble and temperate =_ to the quiet 
4 good ſenſe of the Nation, and has not 
the * reſemblance to the eccentric 
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. 
doctrines of Pac, who is an avowed 
Enemy to our Conſtitution: The work 
contains, in the paſſage that has given 
moſt offence, the ſpeculative opinion of 
a well-known friend to our Government, 

who, it has been acknowledged by high 

authority, has contributed greatly to the 

ſupport of its dignity, and to the peace 
and ſecurity. of the Kingdom; and who, 
upon this occaſion, writes theoretically, 

aſſerts well-known facts, and with great 
temper leaves the deduction to the pub- 
lic: A deduction that is not impoſed 
like the ſtrong and peſtilent writings of 
Paine, but which appeals ſo gently to 
our underſtandings as to leave to the 
clear comprehenſion and unbĩaſſed judg - 


ment of a 1 OP and 
ſpirited Nation. 5 wt 


0 0 


f The condudt * 1 ablaich 
ſhould always be digflified and juſt, would 
in this inſtance deſerve our pity, did it 
nat too ſeriouſly affect the right of free- 
thinking, the liberty of the preſs, and the 
ee of our Conſtitution, of which 
04 2 the 
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the Author's Accuſers affect to be very 
jealous, while they themſelves plunge a 


dagger in its very bowels, as I ſhall have 
more than on one occaſion to ſhew. Deg 


f The Parliament nies inquicitorial 
capacity, in this, as it has improperly 
done in other caſes, which the Houſe of 
Commons, as purely legiſlative, does not 
poſſeſs. It would be abſurd in the ex- 
treme, to ſuppoſe that the power of re- 
preſentation, delegated by the people for | 
legiſlative purpoſes, ſhould conſtitute: an 2 

- Inquiſitorial/ authority over them for ju - 
dicial purpoſes. It is perhaps the greateſt a 
beauty of our Conſttution, that neither 
of the three Eſtates of the Kingdom poſ- 
ſes an inquiſitorial capacity, the ſecond 
branch excepted, and that is a Court of 
Appeal from the judicial authority: It 
would be congenial with the ſyſtem of 
an abſolute Government were either the 
legiſlative or executive power to poſſeſs 
an inquiſitorial juriſdiction. The idea is 
aimonsirum horrendum in a free ſtate: It 
is a "ow. perverſion of the Legiſlature, 
commonly 
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commonly called the Conſtitution; and 
as groſs a Libel on the judicial Authority, 
or the Laws of the Land: It is Treaſon 
againſt a Government that wiſely keeps 
the authorities of the State aſunder. 


| When the people delegate their con- 
ſtitutional or legiſlative rights, they do 
not inveſt their Repreſentatives with any 


judicial authority Whatever. And ſince 


they poſſeſs no juriſdiction but what they 
receive from their conſtituents, for the 


general purpoſes of the people, from 


what ſource do they derive an inquifitorial 
capacity? As they do not receive it 
from either the regal, or the executive, 
or the judicial authorities of the State, 
it is manifeſt that it is not derived from 
either the Conſtitution or the Law of 
the Land. That authority is therefore 
aſſumed by the Parliament, without de- 
riving it from the nature of legiſlative 
delegation, or from the principles of the 
Britiſh Government. It is an arbitrary 
aſſumption of power, and ſuch an uſur- 
* 1 5 Far. pation 
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pation. of power as plunges. a dagger in 


OTE 


It will perhaps be ſaid, that this 
inquiſitorial authority has been often ex- 
erciſed in a high tone by the Houſe of 
Commons, which I admit; but that 
admiſſion does not eſtabliſh their right 


to it. On the contrary. it ſhews, to the 
misfortune of the Engliſh Nation, and 


to the reproach of their Government, 
how often they have perverted delega · 
tion and repreſentation by abuſing their 
conſtitutional authority, which is purely 
legiſlative, not having any inquiſitorial 


zuriſdiction whatever over the public. 


Should precedents be againſt my opinion, 
I maintain that an aſſumption of power 


(unauthoriſed by the Con ſtitution and 


the Law) at one period does not juſtify 


it at another; and that all power which 
ia not fairly derived from either of thoſe 
ſources of a free State, may be juſtly 
and ſhould be effectually reſiſted as 
uſurpations dangerous to 'a ſyſtem of 
national liberty; that is, as being vio- 
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ent and arbitrary exertions, ſubverſtve 
of our re or enn G0 
| ent. ; 75 17 no ere * 
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The cas of Dr. . md PE | 
to ſhew the temper and the principtes of 
_ thoſe times. In our hiſtory many in- 
ſtances of an aſſumed power, incompa- 
tible with repreſentation and the rights 
and intereſt of the people, are to be 
found, but what do they prove? The 
corruption and proſtitution of the pe- 
foned Parliament of Oharles II. is not 
the only inſtance of legiſlative perverſion, 
and yet Who will produce it as a prece- 
dent to juſtify the principle? What is 
malum in ſo cannot be juſtified in equiey; 
and what W is not to de 
juſtified i in . 


#2 


But without going ſo far Wen like 
Mr. Sheridan, to that unabaſhed reign 
when the Nation had a venal and proſti- 
tuted Parliament, we have a recent caſe 
in point: A cafe that muſt fill every 
mind with homes and all © Europe 

Ls: and. 


3 1 


and * aſtoniſhment. The caſe 


of Mr. Haſtings, by which the Houſe 


of Commons aſſumed an inquiſitorial 


capacity, and the Houſe of Lords a 
judicial authority, diſgraced the Nation, 


human calamities. The whole of the 


proceedings in that caſe were, in. my 
apprehenſion, a folemn mockery of juſ- 


tice, a FARCE more ludicrous than any 
thing in the works of Cervantes. The 


Commons erected a Tribunal, like a 


Catholic Inquiſition, became informers 


. and accuſers, and brought their random 


charges before the Houſe of Lords, which 


is not a Court of Juſtice in the firſt in- 
ſtance, that is, it has no judicial au- 


thority over the people but in caſes of 
appeal. As theſe proceedings were not 


authoriſed by any power known to the 


Conſtitution 


and tended eſſentially to ſubvert the Con- 
ſtitution, under the pompous pretences 
of national equity and public juſtice. 
But a ſpecious pretence does not always 
juſtify the adt. Deſpotiſm has the faireſt 
pretences, and tyranny the ableſt advo-—- 
cates, and yet they are the greateſt of 


19 
Conſtitution or the Laws of the Land, 
ſo they ended as might be expected 
in fims. — | 3 8 eh — 1250 e 
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It i is not kor me to fay there was not 

a mixture of great merit and ſome blame 
in the Aflatic adminiſtration of Mr. Haſ- 
tings, as, from the imperfection of hu- 
man nature, there muſt neceſſarily” be'in 
all adminiſtrations where there is great 
complication * of buſineſs; and particu» 
larly in a high fituation' where much 
depended upon cireumſtances and upon 
his ſuperior judgement” for want of the 
beaten road of European Government”; 
but I contend, that if he was amenable 
to any authority in Europe for miſcon- 
duct in Alia, (Which T very much doubt) 
it was to the judicial, and not to the 
legiflative power of his country. I am 
ſo clearly convinced that the Conſtitu- 
tion and the Law have been groſly violat- 
ed in this caſe, which was a truſt from 
the Eaſt India Company, highly com- 
mended by his employers, and not 'a 
truſt from the Nation, or in which the 

8 Nation 
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Nation had any concern or juriſdiction, 
that I do not ſcruple to declare it to be 
my humble opinion, that Mr. Haſtings 
has been unhappily and indeed cruelly 
robbed of his Peace, his Conſtitution, 
his Character, and his Property, by a 


proſecution totally unauthoriſed and un- 
neceſſary, and founded upon a dangerous 


aſſumption of power in the two Houſes 


of Parliament: An aſſumption that is 


infinitely more alarming, as being more 
dangerous to the Conſtitution, than the 
ſpeculative and harmleſs opinions of the 


66 Governments.” 


Wl ag not K Wade this remark ſo much 
in juſtice to Mr. Haſtings, as in juſtice 


to the Conſtitution, which 1 think is 


abuſed under the faireſt pretences to 


virtue and public juſtice, by aſſuming 


an inquiſitorial power not congenial with 


legulation : A power that I apprehend 
ſhould never be exerciſed by the legiſla- 
tive juriſdiction, nor admitted by a free 
people, de the 3 what it may: 


For, 


Author of Thoughts on mY e 
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Fory can any thing ſtrike our minds with 

greater horror, as a free Nation, than 
the idet of a lepiflative Tribunal, like 
that bf à Catholic Inquiſition, hunting 
for witneſſes, and examining them upon 
| interrogatories to ground a criminal charge 


before an incompetent juriſdiction, in- 
ſtead of bringing the people fairly, in 
all caſes whatever, before the judicial 
authority to which alone they are ame- 
nable for the purpoſes of truth and fub- 
ſtantial juſtice. The moſt ſcrupulous 
advocate for the privileges of the Lords 
and Commons will not have the face to 
ſay, that the judgement of Parliament 
is according to the Laws of the Land, 
which require the dent of the 
| people Peter. 


Returning to the IA hitior of Thoughts 
« on the Engliſh Government,” whoſe d. 


vocate I am proud to be, notwithſtanding 
the haſty and ſtrong condemnation of the 
Houſe of Commens; I contend that this 
arbitrary aſſumption of power does, un- 
der a ſpecious pretenee of defending the 
| oF... privileges 


privileges of one — of the Conſtitu- 
tion, ſap the foundation of the whole. 
There is infinitely more danger to our 
Conſtitution from the aſſumption of an 
inquiſitorial capacity in that Houſe, than 
in the ſpeculative opinions of this or 
auy other Author of equal delicacy and 
attachment to our Government; becauſe 
the theoretical opinions of ſuch enlight · 
ened men and good e are re 
harmleſs. 


- . The following paſſage, which is con- 
ſidered as the moſt; exceptionable, is an 
illuſtration of this truth: „In fine the 
« Government of England is a Monarchy; 
«the Monarchy is the ancient ſtock 
« from which have ſprung. the goodly 
« branches of the Legiſlature the Lords 
« and Commons that, at the ſame time 
give ornament. to the Tree and ſhelter 
to thoſe who ſeek protection under it; 
But theſe are ſtill only branches, and 
« derive their origin and their nutriment 
C from their common parent; they may 
be een off and the Tree is ſtill a 

Tree; 
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c“ Tree; ſhorn indeed of its honors, but 
not like them caſt into the fire: The 
« Kingly Government may go on, in all 
«its functions, without Lords or Com- 
« mons;. It has hitherto done ſo for 
« years together, and in our times it 
« does ſo during every receſs of Parlia» 
' & ment.“ "Ws | 


Here the facts are ſelf-evident and 
the concluſion incontrovertible: But, al- 
though they are both as clear as any 
mathematical demonſtration, they prove 
nothing. Indeed theory never does: Spe- 
culative opinions aſſert ideas that float 
upon the human mind without contend- 
ing for the neceſſity of their adoption; 
and therefore the proof of utility and 
expediency is left to the conviction and 
judgement of the public. Engliſpmen have 
- an inherent and conſtitutional right (that 
is, a natural right ſecured to them by 
the nature of their Government) to 
ſpeak of the principles and effects of a 
Government intirely monarchical, or an 
abſolute monarchy; of the nature and 

' "tendency 


„ 

? . tendency of Ariſtocracy; and of the 
principles and effects of Democracy; ei- 
ther ſeparately, or as they are connected 
with a monarchical ſyſtem; commonly 
called a mixed Government, or a limited 
G- 


— — 


i 1 


1 In treating of theſe ſubjects, which 
ſo intimately concern all civilized human 
nature, the contemplatfon would be uſe- 
tefs to civilization were they not to give 
An opinion; and leave mankind to confi- 
der which ſyſtem is beſt adapted to the 
genius and policy of their reſpective 

States; namely, a Government intirely 
monarchical; à limited monatchy; or a 

| republican Government. If Nations have 
made the ſelection, it does not preclude 
ſpeculative opinions founded on the ef- 
feEts which their various ſyſtems have 
produced for the purpoſe of reconſidera- 
tion and comparifon. Human wiſdom, 
Which is often called public virtue, ariſes a 
from that reflection which experience 
occaſions. Human nature is ever, by 
hong improvement of civilization, in 
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ſearch! of wiſdom for its happineſs . and 
ſecurity. At one period this nation 
thought itſelf happy under the Stuarts; 
at another period that royal race ; Was 
expelled from "motives very different to 
thoſe which expelled the Roman Tar- | 
quins: That Royal fabric, founded on 
the hereditary right of ages, became like 
« the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion.” I do 
not here contemplate on the wiſdom 
or folly of a nation, diſtinguiſhed for 
juſtice, in expelling a Whole race for the 
weakneſs of one prince whole folly could 
not, in reaſon, or by any human laws, 
incapacitate his Succeſſors; but, after 
ſuch a Revolution in the Succeſſion, 
who will ſay, that the ſyſtems of the 
European Governments, will preſerve for 
ever their preſent forms in ata. 


It is ſaid that “this Country is al- 
« lowed, not only by Engliſh but by the 
e ableſt Foreign Writers on the ſubject of 
« Government, to enjoy the wiſeſt and beſt 
« Syſtem of Government in the known 
« world.” Were this national prepoſſeſ- 
ſion to be admitted, does it prove the in- 

b fallibility 
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fallibility and immutability of our ſyſtem? 


A conſtitution may be theoretically good 
and practically bad. As a proof of its 
ſuperior wiſdom we are told, that « the 


_* «© Three different Eftates of the Kingdom 
«are ſo conſtituted and ſo counterpoiſed 
« as to be mutual checks to each other; 


« and if any one link of the chain of 


6 Government is to be deſtroyed, by its 
« being taken away, the whole Syſtem 
« muſt be diſſolved.“ This may be the 


opinion of one man and not of another: 
And I know of no Law, divine or humane, 
that can oblige me to be of this opinion 
if 13 am not convinced. 


"_P he wed Eſtates, or branches of our 


Government, were certainly intended to 
be a check on each other, and were, 
therefore, ſo counterpoiſed as to produce 
that great, that happy effect; for in that 

check conſiſts the beauty of our Conſti- 
tution. Here ſay nothing of the depend- 


ence of the ſecond on the firſt Eſtate and 
the influence of both on the third, incon- 


ſiſtent with that intended check, which 
is the great object of the Conſtitution; 
N 1333 but 
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but if this wife equilibrium is deſtroyed by 
the Commons aſſuming an independent 
Sovereign Power in all Money Bills (the 
very ſoul of Legiſlation and ſupport of 
Government) what becomes of the mutual 
check ſo neceſſary to ſuch a mixed ſyſtem? 
If therefore that deſign is perverted; if the 

Commons encroach on the equal privileges 
of the other Houſe of Parliament, and 
render its authority paſſive in the moſt 
intereſting conterns of the Nation, does 
it prove the perfection and immutability 
of our Conſtitution? And if alſo the 
Commons, in a legiſlative juriſdiction, 
aſſume an inquiſitorial capacity over the 
people, to examine and condemn them 
extrajudicially, how do « we enjoy the 
« wiſeſt and beſt ſyſtem of Government 
« in. the world?” | 


It is ſaid, that « if one link of the chain 
« of Government is removed the whole 
&« ſyſtem will be diſſolved.” But as this is 
not a neceſſary conſequence ſo it is not a 
juſt concluſion. A link in any chain may 
be removed without rendering the reſt 
uſeleſs; nay, it may in this caſe, as in 

TO other 


n 2 *18 ] 3 
other inſtances, make 1 it ſtronger: For by 
removing the weak and uſeleſs parts, it 
will give ſolidity and permanency tothe reſt. 
It would, at one time, have been thought 
| Treaſon to ſuppoſe the poſlibility of an 
alteration in the- Conſtitution or Govern- 
ment of Scotland; and yet time, that 
changes the body politic like the body 
natural, has totally overthrown” the ſcot- 
tiſh Conſtitution by a ſtrange ſort of an 
Union with England, which abſorbed 
their Parliament and laid their indepedent 
Legiſlature at the feet of the Engliſh Go- 
vernment. I ſay ſtrange becauſe the Scots 
relinquiſhed their Legiſlature and pre- 
ſerved their Juriſprudence: One would 
have thought that by being ſubject to the 
ſame Conſtitution they would have been 
governed by exactly the ſame Laws. I do 
not conſider the effects of this Union, 
whether good or bad to the ſcottiſh Na- 
tion; but I ſpeak of the event to illuſtrate 
my poſition that all Conſtitutions or 
forms of Government are ſubject to 
66 chan ge,” for what u will not time produce? 
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It i is, therefore, the moſt prepoſterous 


* idea t 
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idea 1 in the Engliſh to account it Treaſon 
to diſpute the eternity and immutability of 
their Conſtitution, which I have ſhewn, 
in two great inſtances, is perverted hy the 
Houſe of Commons. As well may they 
pretend to, the infallibility of Members of 
Parliament, ſome of whom would diſcre- 

dit any Government. The Iriſh have per- 
haps the ſame notions as the Engliſh of 
the immortality of their Conſtitution, and 
yet it 18 probable that their Conſtitution, 
like that of Scotland, may in a few years 
be abſorbed by an union with Great Bri- 
tain. The end of all Government (i. e. the 
purpoſe of every Conſtitution) is not to 
perpetuate any particular ſyſtem of this 
or that Country, but to make it as condy- 
cive as poſſible to the wiſdom of the Laws 
and to the happineſs of the people go- 
verned, for in their proſperity conſiſts the 
dignity of the State and the energy of 
Executive Government. 


And ſince vicifſitude is the lot of imper- 
fe human nature, may not a free people, 
who are not galled with the fetters of 
| deſpotiſm and tyranny, venture to con- 
replace on the effects of the varioug 
*C 2 forms 


. 


forms of Government, without « a breach 
«& of the privileges” of any one part of 

| them? I have as great veneration -as any 
man for the ſyſtem of Government which 
has been adopted by my cauntry; but, 
great as my reſpect is for our Conſtitu- 
tion, I do not think it without great 
defects; not ſo much from it's original 
inſtitution as from its abuſe, ariſing from 
the ſectariſm of a free State, and from 
the force of luxury that Feng Europe 
ang Aſia. 


r 


1 at that * of our biſtory which 
is ſo improperly called the Revolution, 
men were more than ever laviſh in their 
praiſes of a Government founded on 
three Eſtates of the Kingdom, namely, 
an union of the Monarchical, Ariſtocra- 
tical ; and Democratical parts, it was 
becauſe they ſuppoſed the three branches 
of the Conſtitution would produce the 
createſt happineſs to a free people, and 
the greateſt ſecurity to liberty and pro- 
perty. They did not, however, expect 
this Conſtitution to be immutable, or 
the laws founded upon it to be infallible. 
Such an Mea would be a libel on human 


wiſdom. 
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VPiſdom. Time has indeed ſhewn the 

ſuperiority of our Conſtitution over the 
other Governments of Europe, but it 
has alſo diſcovered its great defects, for 
where is perfection to be found? And 
as theſe defects are of great magnitude, 
can it be wondered that ingenious men 
ſhould give an opinion how they may be 
removed, and the ſyſtem of Government 
made more perfect, and, by conſequence, 
more conducive to the dignity of the 
State and to the happineſs of the people? 
And would it not be degrading to human 
nature and a libel on national liberty 
to maintain, that the exerciſe of our 
underſtandings on the principles and ef- 
fects of Government, noways injurious to 
the Conſtitution and the Laws, is a breach 
of the privilege of any one branch of 
the Legiſlature? Such a charge, on ſo 
ſlight a ground, is not only the aſſump- 
tion of an unconſtitutional authority 
in breach of the rights of the people, 
but it is treating a free people like a 
Nation of SLAVES. 


C goed 1 ſhould 
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1 mould be glad to know what privi 


leges the repreſentatives of the people 
poſſeſs over the underſtanding of their 
Conſtituents, that when we know the 
nature of them we may judge how they 
have been violated, and whether it was 
done intentionally or undeſignedly, from 
an ignorance of this divine right of the 
Houſe of Commons. This legiſlative 


bugbear, which is often held out in ter- 
rorem to the people, under the hideous 


form of privileges undefined and incom- 
prehenſible (the deſcription of diſcretion- 


ary and omnipotent power) puts me in 


mind of the Catholic carpenter, who was 
required to worſhip the wooden image he 
had made: The carpenter knew what 
he had made, as the people know what 
they have created; and as the one had 


too much ſenſe to worlhip the work of 


his own hands, ſo the other will have 

too much ſpirit to ſubmit to the op- 

| preſſion of an_authority of their own 
SW 


I have ſhewn that ſpeculative opi- 
nions 
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nions on che Governments of Europe, 
even though they ſhould glance at the 
defects of our own and ſuggeſt an altera- 
tion, is a manner of writing conſiſtent 
with the liberty of the preſs, and with 
the inherent and conſtitutional rights 
of Engliſhmen: I have alſo laughed at 
the humiliating Idea of the Parliament 
in charging a Writer with a Libel on 
their undefined privileges, for exerciſing 
a- right which ought not to be denied 
to the Subjects of arbitrary Govern- 
ments. In the preſent caſe, which is 
perfectly harmleſs, unawed by the Au- 
thor's high- ſounding parliamentary Ene- 
mies, who prove nothing but the incon- 
ſiſtency of their principles and the ſtrength 
of their paſſions, I am proud to be of 
his opinion; but, like that able Writer 
and good Subject, I ſubmit it with the 
moſt becoming reſpe&, as all Writers 
on our ſyſtem of Government ought to 
do, to the ſuperior, the liberal, and un- 
erring judgement of the nation. 


If my Author has alluded to any at- 
C 2 teration 


1 1 | 


— in b Genttiration; which con- 
fiſts of three branches; as an opinion 
of His own, he has the example of the 
brighteſt Men in the Kingdom who 

have at various periods boldly contended 
for a Reform: Does not that alteration 
fo ſtrongly inſiſted upon in both Houſes 
of Parliament (which like the efforts of 
Sampſon, endangers the whole fabric) 
come more within the deſcription of a 
Libel on the Conſtitution, than the mo- 
deſt nan of this Wen! 


| By amiga my own meaning, I 
wiſh to defend the ſenſible Author of 
& Thoughts on the Engliſh Govern- 
% ment” from the treachery of ſome 
men, and the folly of others, who have 
unmercifully attacked an harmleſs man 
that ſpeaks with diffidence what has 
ever been the opinion, and will ever be 
the wiſh of Government. There is, 
and I affirm it without fear of contradic- 
tion, not a ſingle member of the pre- 
ſent Cabinet who is not of the Author's 
opinion, whatever he may affect to the 


ef 
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contrary, Had I ten thouſand pounds 
I would ſtake the whole that it is the 
opinion una voce and the with ilexanimo 
of the preſent / Miniſtry, ang ran op 
every Adininiltration.” Bo 


The moſt exceptionable paſſiges which 
ſays that & the Government way go on 
ct without Lords or Commons” is a truth 
not to be diſputed; but how far that 
truth is conſiſtent with our monarchical 
-—ariſtocratical—edemocratical Govern- 
ment the Author has not ſnewn. We 
are therefore not to conſider a tranſient 
paſſage, which will admit of a ſchiſm, 
but the context of the pamphlet wich 
is the fineſt panegyric on good order 
and ſubordination; the happieſt defence 

of Executive Government at this period 
of {editions quixotiſm; and the - ableſt 
refutation of the poiſonous doctrines of 
Sectaries. As to the truth of the ob- 
ſervation, let me aſk whether Executive 
Government has not more energy and 
a better effect without the controul of 
Parliament; This truth alone ought to 


ſilence 
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lence the Gentlemen in adminiſtration 
and make them quite -aſhamed of their 
proceedings againſt the unoffending Au- 
the principles of the Conſtitution, and 
both the letter and the ſpirit of the 
Law, and who hay a clear right to ad- 
vance a ſpeculative opinion, which does 
no more harm to this Government than 
it does to that of! the Empocor of 
eng, ol | | 
This e dent * an en 
is as clear as that of his Majeſty (God 
bleſs and long preſerve him) to the 
.. Prervgatives of the Crown. It is there- 
fore treaſon againſt a free ſtate to ſay 
that the exerciſe of this right is 6. an high 
breach of the privibeges of the people's 
« Repreſentatiyes.” Should it be aſked, 
wha will diſpute the wiſdom ch the 
Houle. of Commons, that, like the judges 
ment of God, have pronounced ſuch a 
ſentence extrajudicjally? 1 anſwer; . thoſe 
2] hq know that the Members of that Houſe 
are no more infallible than other men; 
and 


* 
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| ind who know alſo that they poſſeſs no 
privileges but what are neceſſary to the 
purpoſes of Legiſlation. For my party I 
admire the modeſty as much as I do the 
truth of the Author. He is manifeſtly 
under the influence of truth alone. , He 
is no party writer: Neither the Slave 
of Power or the Tool of Faction. In his 
beautiful allegory, by which he happily 
compares our Conſtitution to a Tree, 
he ſays nothing invidiouſly of the ratten 
branches: He ſays, and he ſays truly, 
that a Tree diſencumbered of its 2619, 
branches, will retain. and increaſe its 
vigor and its beauty!!! But, although 
the truth in this compariſon is not to be 
eontroverted, the effect on our: Conſti- 
tution is like that of a pop-gun, per- 
fectly harmleſs to our invulnerable Go- 
vernment. It has however produced 4 
Miracle. It has brought together the 
two oppoſite parties whoſe opinions of 
the Conſtitution are as different as the 
Poles are oppoſite. There are no two 
things in nature ſo contrary as the opini- 
ons of theſe two parties on the Conſti- 


tution 
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tiition of this Wee and yet they affect | 
to agree in the. preſent caſe!!! As one | 

of the many . proofs of their oppolite 
ideas of the Conſtitution, take the fol- 
lowing extraordinary inſtance, which will | 
ſhew the folly of their agreeing even a 
in this caſe: The one party, faithful 2 
to a great public truſt, contends that , 
es meaſures, as ſtrong as the occaſion re- t 
& quires, are neceſſiry to preſerve the pe 
ts « authorities of the State and the happy 5 
| effects of the Conſtitution; ” While h 
the other party maintain a ſoleciſm that 


' the means of prevention and preſer- k 
40 vation are conducive to its ſubvertion: 6 
&« And that the purity of the Conſtitu- as 
& tion cannot be better preſerved than h. 
« by rouſing the people en maſſe, and arm- te 
e ing their paſſions againſt Govern- cr 
& ment !!!! Thus are the heterogeneous '$t 
principles of avowed Enemies in uniſon ! ti 
And thus are the public deluded by th 

pPompous proceedings and problematical or 
public virtue. pr 


To return, with the ndigwane feel- 
ings 


1 
1 
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ings of an Engliſhman from this digreſ- 
ſion: Parliaments may be neceſſary to 
grant the ſupplies, and When they are 
granted every thing elſe follows of courſe 
as naturally as the effect follows the 
cauſe. Whatever are the true deſigns 
of Parliaments (with which my Com- 
patriots are too well acquainted for me 
to explain) their effects are a mere con- 
currence with the views and meaſures 
of Executive Government, which would 
have more energy, and, in my conſci- 
ence I believe, a better effect without 
them. I do not know whether «the 
«© Author of Thoughts on the Engliſh 
« Government“ means as much as 1 
have expreſſed; but theſe are facts not 
to be controverted either by the chi- 
cane of Lawyers or the ſophiſtry of 
Stateſmen: And if they bring in queſ- 
tion the vu m of the Conſtitution or 
the virtue of Parliament, the Writer can 
only be criminated upon the horrid 
principle of a Scottiſh Lawyer, that 
“Truth is a Libel as well as Falſehood, 
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1 and the' greater crime for being a 
% Truth.“ | 


That * IR are the mere echo 
of Executive Government, witneſs the 


great majority of the preſent Miniſtry 5 
And that, after the ſupplies are granted, 
N Government could very well diſpenſe 


with them, wirneſs the two Bills which 
have convulſed the Nation. Without 
that oppoſition, would not the energy 
and effeck of Government be greater? 
This will ever be tacitly admitted by 
every Adminiſtration. Upon what prin- 


eiple then can the Miniſtry aſſiſt their 


worſt political Enemies to ſacrifice an 
Author of acknowleged merit, who fays 


no more than they think and wiſh them- 


felves, nor I believe half ſo much. To 
that-oppoſition we may, without breach 


of charity, aſcribe all the evils of the 
Preſent day. To Members of that very 


Parliament which ſhould preferve the 


Conſtitution, as the moſt ſacred truſt 


we owe a political contagion that, like 
the peſtilence of the body natural, en- 
L, dangers 
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dangers its exiſtence. I am not a pubs 
lic Incendiary, nor the Aſſaſſin of the 
Rights of the People. I ſpeak of facts 
which at this moment endanger the Go- 


vernment and threaten the total ſub- 
verſion of our Conſtitution. Influenced . 


by truth alone, I have the courage to 
charge thoſe facts to Members of the 
very Parliament which ſhould prevent 
them; and who modeſtly complain of 
a little breach of their imaginary privi- 
leges, while they are making a greater 
breach in the Conſtitution, 


The Duke of Bedford and his Com- 
| peers, and Mr. Fox and his Partizans, 
Members of the two Houſes: of Parlia- 
ment, have boldly convened the great 
body of the people to aſſert rights they 
do not poſſeſs, and to maintain principles 
which are both repugnant to, and ſub- 
verſive of the Conſtitution: They have 


rouſed the great maſs of the people, and 


have armed the paſſions of the multitude 
againſt the Government, and by ſo raſh 


| 
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a ſtep they bow plunged. a dagger in the 


very bowels 4 the Conſtitution, 


To Fs: = error 03 danger of euch 


| Nee I maintain, that the 


collective body of this free ſtate have no 


political exiſtence whatever. By our form 


of Government, which is commonly cal- 


led the Conſtitution, the public or com- 


munity tacitly ſurrender, and as effectually 


as if it was done formally, their political 


rights in the Legiſlature to the conſtitu- 
ent body, and they, to the repreſentative 
body, not for the purpoſes of their Con- 
ſtituents in particular, but of the Nation 
at large. Hence ariſes univerſal and 
equal repreſentation, as effectually as if 


cvery member of the community had a 


vote at the conſtitutional period of elect- 
ing their Repreſentatives, without the 


miſchief of univerſal ſuffrage, ſo ſtrongly 


and ſo erroneouſly contended for by the 
Dane of nend. 


The people 1 an undoubted right 
to petition againſt grievances or meaſures, 


which 
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which they conceive to be ſubverſive of 
their privileges and intexeſt ; but the na- 
ture of that right ſhould be underſtood. - 
Upon this important ſubje&t Lord Thur- 
low ſtated the undoubted right of the. 
& people to petition the King, or either 
* Houſe of Parliament, upon any real or 
« ſuppoſed grievance; and that was a 
9 liberty which he truſted would remain 
&« intire and unſhaken by any reſtraint 
Whatever.“ But that high authority 
| does not explain the nature of that right 
nor what is meant by the people: The 
learned Lord is too well acquainted with 
gur Government to ſay it means the Po- 
pulace or the Nation at large, whoſe 
rights are wiſely abſorbed by a compreſ- 
fion into a ſmaller compaſs. As the 
right of election is excluſively in the con- 
ſtituent part of the public, for the purpo- 
ſes of the whole, ſo is the right of peti- 
tioning confined to that body. And ſince 
the rights of the collective body are 
clearly and totally abſorbed by the con- 
ſtituent power, ſo the vor populi, or the 
yon of the populace, can only be heard 


by 
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by the « Rinne of the people, 
through the ou conſtitutional channel, 


namely, the organ of their Conſtituents. 
To talk of the rights of the people in 


general to aſſemble and petition the 


Legiſlature for ſuppoſed grievances, is 


talking like a madman; or, what is worſe, 


like a public incendiary, who rouſes the 


multitude, and arms their paſſions againſt 


the Peace and nn of the Na- 
dn. | 


Party- men are continually telling the 
Public that they have a right to petition 
the Parliament, in certain caſes that 
greatly affect them, and /o they have; but 
unleſs they tell them. the nature of their 
right, that it is confined to the conſtitu- 


ent part of the Nation, they may, as in 


the preſent inſtance, be led into ſuch an 


error as endangers the public peace and 
the ſecurity of Government. The B1L1, 
of RIGHTS, which is a Bill exp/anatory of 


the rights of the people, means the rights 


derived from the nature of a free Govern» 


ment, and are confined to the conſtituent 
body 


. | 
body for the purpoſes of the whole; and 
not the right of every individual to peti- 
tion either the Throne the Parliament, 
which would be attended with endleſs 
confuſion, ſubverſive. of the tranquillity 
of the Nation, and the great ends of 
Government. The collecting of names 
to Party-Petitions, proves nothing in 
their favor, however numerous and re- 
ſpectable they may be far rank and pro- 
perty,. unleſs they are from the conſti- 
tuent body of the people, regularly con- 
vened and conſtitutionally exerciſing their 
excluſive right to be heard by their Re- 
preſentatives. All other petitions, offered 
to the two Houſes of Parliament, ſhould 
be rejected as aſſuming a right which the 
Petitioners do not poſſeſs, incompatible 
with the excluſive right of the conſti- 


tuent body and the dignity of Parliament. 


The individual petition of Major Cart- 
wright was a proof either of great igno- 
rance of the Conſtitution, or great pre- 
ſumption, peculiar to the arrogance of 
party; and the admiſſion of that Petition 
was, as great an error in the Houſe of 
Commons. The 
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The Duke of Bedford preſented one 
to the Houſe of Lords ſigned by 13,793 
perſons, inhabftants of London and its 
environs, agreed to at a Meeting near 
Copenhagen - houſe, Iflington, in the 
County of Middleſex. The very deſ- 


cription of the perſons and the place of 


meeting, muſt ſnew the impropriety of 
admitting the petition, which is a Libel 
on the Conſtitution, and on the virtue 

_ and, wiſdom of the Ariſtocratic part of 
our Government. The Conſtituent part 
of the Nation in their reſpective diſtricts of 
London, Weſtminſter and Middleſex, to 
which the inhabitants belong, have a 
right to petition, but not the populace. 
If therefore the noble Duke, as a young 
Statesman, is not ſufficiently acquainted 
# with the vaſt difference between the con- 
ſtituent and the collective part of the 
people, if he does not know where they 
{ſhould meet, and hp they ſhould peti- 
tion the two branches of the Legiſlature 
called the Parliament, the noble Houſe, 
with fo much experience, ſhould ſhew 
its wiſdom and regard to the true prin- 
N . ciples 
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ciples of the Conſtitution, by rejecting 
all petitions which have got a conſtitu- 
tional right to be heardF- ſince the re- 
ceiving of any other, in breach of the 
excluſive right of the conſtituent part 
of the public to be heard by petition, is 
an inſult offered to the wiſdom and dig- 
nity of the ſecond branch of the Legiſ- 
lature. His Grace of Bedford, as a young 
politician, , may be ſomewhat excuſable 
for not poſſeſſing a perfect knowledge of 
the true principles of our Government; 
but Mr. Fox, who is a veteran in politics, 
is unpardonable for being guilty of Trea- 
ſon againſt the Conſtitution; for ſuch 
muſt be the crime of any man, be 'his 
rank what it may, who can rouſe the 
great maſs of the people againſt the neceſ- 
ſary meaſures of Government, without 
any real cauſe, or any conſtitutional right 
for their reſiſtance. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman affe&s to preſerve the deareſt 
rights of the people while he takes the 
moſt effectual means to deſtroy them and 
the public peace, by ſapping the founda- 
tion of the conſtitution, and bringing the 

* | noble 
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noble edifice of legiſlative and executive 
authority” to the | ground. | | 


* 


| This i a ſtrong inſtance in point: It 


| ſhews that the energy and effect of Exe- 
cutive Government would be greater 
without the 22 ition of Parliament, in 
which there is at preſent ſtrong ſeeds 


of contagion. and diſſolution truly alarm- 
ing to the Conſtitution; and for which 
where ſeems to be only one remedy, 
namely, a reſolute Government, unſhaken 
by the dangerous principles of falſe friends, 


and determined (with the bleſſings of ; 


heaven upon the beſt intentions and the 
ableſt endeavors) to cure the wounds 
given to the body politic, and the alarm- 
ing 22 to the public ſecurity ariſing 

e daring attempts of reſtleſs and 
deſigning men, who wiſh to overthrow 
the Government and diſſolve: the Con- 


ftitution. 


This inſtance, which impeaches the 
virtue and infallibility of Parliament, 
n forcibly 1 in favor of the Author of 

| * „ 
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& Thoughts on the Engliſh Government :” 
It ſhews that if his allegory throws a 
ſight reflection, which probably was ne- 
ver meant, on two branches of the Le- 
giſlature, inconſiſtent with the dignity 
of Parliament, it is but a tranſient glance, 
and perfectly harmleſs when compared 
with the greater indignity offered by 
Members of the two Houſes to the Con- 
ſtitution, by adviſing the great body of 
the people to aſſemble and aſſert rights 
they do not poſſeſs; and the ſtill greater 
indignity to the Nation, by aſſuming 
an inquiſitorial capacity, and pronounc- 
ing a criminal ſentence, contrary to the 
principles of the judicial authority, and 
in breach of the excluſive privileges of 
that joriſdietion. 


| Should the Author be found guilty 
after this extrajudicial ſentence, by a com- | 
petent authority, of a Libel on the pri- 
« vileges of Parliament,“ the ſame au- 
thority that is competent to his conviction 
cannot avoid, from principles of ſubſtan- 
tial and impartial juſtice, finding a-part 
| E 2. of 
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of the two Hykiſis of Parliament guilty 
of a more “ malicious, ſcandalous, and 
cc ſeditious Libel; tending to create jealou- 
„ ſies and diviſions among His Majeſty's 
« ſubjects, to alienate their affections 
from our happy Government, to ſub- 
\ & vert the true principles of our free 
„ Conſtitution,” by rouſing the great 
maſs of the people, and arming them 
with unconſtitutional and alarming re- 
ſiſtance to the neceſſary meaſures of the 
8 


h I do not ſay, neither does the Au- 
thor of „Thoughts on the Engliſh Go- 
& yernment,” that the branches which 
are either corrupt or uſeleſs Hou be 
lopped off; but I maintain that we have 
a right to lay they migbt be lopped off 
without impairing the Conſtitution; nay, 
I may go further and ſay the event 
would, in my apprehenſion, give life and 
vigour and energy to the Conſtitgf- 
tion of the body politic. Right * or 
wrong as the idea may be, I contend | 
that, as the ane of F free ſtate, 1 

7.4 "om 
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have a right to the opinion, and that 
there exiſts no conſtitutional or legal 
power whatever to | deprive me of its 
utterance, The ſenſible and cautious Au- 
thor of the above pamphlet advances 
a ſpeculative opinion and leaves it to 

the judgement of the Public to accept 
or reject it as it may ſtrike their minds: 
But were one half of the Nation to 
think exactly as he does in that reſ- 
pet, it would not prove any thing 
to the injury of the Conſtitution ; and 
where there is no injury intended or 
effected there can be no crime for the 
cognizance of any authority whatever, 


Is there a man of letters in the 
Kingdom that will diſpute the facts as 
ſlightly ſtated by the Author? Is there 
any criminality or culpability in ſtating 
facts which are as manifeſt as any ma- 
thematical demonſtration? But it will 
perhaps be ſaid that if there is no harm 
in relating hiſtorical facts there is miſ- 
chief in drawing concluſions dangerous 
Fo the n forms of Government, 


In 
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1 180 caſes 11 may be true, but not 


in the preſent inſtance; ſince what the 

Author ſays is às harmleſs as it is true. 
Indeed the Writer of the pamphlet in- 
titled, „ Thoughts on the Engliſh Go- 
_ , $ verament” could never think of mak- 


ing an unfavorable and laſting impreſ- 
hon by the paſſage which has. given 
offence, for * but che 27 5 upon ' the 


. | , 


But were he ſuppoſed to be _ 
of any crime againſt either of the three 
branches of the Conſtitution, he is ſub- 
ject. to the Laws of his Country and 


amenable only to the judicial Authority. 


The unauthoriſed conduct of the Houfe 
of Commons in this caſe is truly alarm- 
ing. It erects itſelf into an Inquiſition 
and pronounces judgement in its own 
cauſe, contrary to the principles and 


practice of every Court of juſtice. It 
uſurps the power of the judicial juriſ- 


diction and offers a much greater indig- 
nity to the privileges of that authority 
than the Author has done to the privis 

leges 
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leges of Parliament: ſo that while 
they, in a proud imperious ſtyle, cen- 
ſure and condemn by means of informers 
and extorted interrogatories (the very 
bane of a free ſtate) and prepare to 
proſecute an uſeful Individual for a 
ſmall fault, they commit a much greater 
one themſelves againſt the principles of 
the Couſtitution and the authority of 
the Law. He exerciſes the right of an 
Engliſhman to advance a ſpeculative opi- 
nion the moſt harmleſs, while the Par- 
lament by which he is accuſed, uſurp 
a dangerous power and in the true ſpi- 
rit of uſurpers pronounce judgement in 
their own cauſe. They condemn the 
accuſed, unheard by Council, and ſend 
their, condemnation to the other Houſe 
of Parliament which is equally con- 
cerned in the charge for confirmation 
and puniſhment * !!! Are theſe the ad- 
mired principles of our boaſted Conſti- 
tution, ſuperior to all other Govern- 
ments in Europe, or are they the raſh 
and violent principles of uſurpation and 
error ? | 


* Tt was then intended to be brought finally before the 
Houſe of Lords. 
If 


& 


i ®. | 


11 Miniſters could, for a moment, 
be influenced by the traſh which their 
Informer has publiſhed, they would de- 


ſerve to be pitied as much as he is de- 


ſpiſed for his treachery, ſervility and ig- 


norance. Mile, diſcovers the principles 


of a Paraſite. It would be doing too 
much honor to the nonſenſe of ſuch a 
_ ſycophant' to take any notice of it. 
The abilities and principles of the Au- 
thor of „Thoughts on the Engliſh Go- 
vernment” will be reſpected when ſuch 
a man is totally forgotten. If the 
. talents and public merit of theſe men 


were compared, how * _ ine- 


* 


| 4. How much alaſs, | 
„One man another does ſurpaſs” ! 


| The three letters publiſhed with the fig- 
nature of Villiam Mile: to Mr. Pitt and 


Mr. Reeves prove him to be capable of all 
the treachery and ſervility of a political 
Pander. The n of 1 con- 


fidence 


L 4 
fidence is thus beautifully deſcribed by 
the Poet: 


So gentle Truth does her fair Breaſt difitm, 
And gives to Treachery a Power to harm. 


« Such doctrines,“ (ſays he) 4 as are ad- 
« yanced in this pamphlet have a direct 
„ tendency to miſchief, to alienate. the 
« affections of the people from His Ma- 
« jeſty and, his Government.“ This is 
the raſh aſſertion of an ignorant ſyco- 
phant, ſince there is not a word in the 
whole work that has the leaſt deſign 
or the ſlighteſt tendency to produce that 
effect: nor is there a libellous expreſſion 
againſt His Majeſty or his Government 
to be found in the whole production; 
but, on the contrary, the true princi- 
ples of ſubordination, and the true means 
of promoting the dignity of authority, 
and the happineſs of the people. 


This Informer has the impudence 
and folly to ſay, that “ if Miniſters diſ- 
« charge their duty they muſt diſcourage 
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the publication in queſtion.” Were 


they to take his advice it would not 


prevent its ſpreading: Being condemned 


by authority it would be the more ſought 


after. This is already the caſe, for a 
pamphlet which ſold at two ſhillings 
bas ſince been ſold at five hillings from 
the interpoſition of Parliament. Nor 


did ever any Government that practiſed 


impolitic ſeverity get any thing by it 


but infamy to itſelf and renown to thoſe 


who ſuffered under it. FO 


Lam therefore of a different opinion, 
for two reaſons, namely: One, be- 
cauſe in a deſign highly flattering to 


the true principles of the Conſtitution 


in Church and State, and manifeſtly 
conducive to the public peace and the 
ſecurity of property by the overthrow 


of ſedition, there does not appear to 


me to be any thing in the whole pro- 
duction offenſive to Government on 


which to ground their interpoſition; 
the other becauſe the time employed, at 


this teritical Period, in perſecuting an 
2 5 unoffending 


4 


a 131 

unoffending Individual would be better 
employed againſt thoſe great Offenders in 
both Houſes of Parliament, who preach 
Treaſon and invite Rebellion, by in- 
veſting the great maſs of the people 
with an unconſtitutional right of aſſem- 
bling to endanger Executive Govern- 
ment, and ſubvert the conſtitutional Au- 
thorities of the State. 


Parliamentary offenders have mani- 
feſtly, and to the reproach of Govern- 
ment, been guilty of more than „ a ſe- 
$ ditious and ſcandalous Libel, tending 
& to create jealouſies and diviſions among 
4 His Majeſty's Subjects, to alienate their 
te affections from our happy form of Go+ 
« yernment, and to ſubvert the true 


be principles of our fgee Conſtitution: *? - 


Their conduct, in miſguiding the peo- 
ple, and inviting their reſiſtance to the 
moſt neceſſary meaſures of Government 
for the public ſecurity, being not only 
a high breach of the excluſive privileges 
of the conſtituent power of the people, 
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[44 ] : 
but an act of Treaſon againſt the Con- 
ſtitution. 


How very ſtrange muſt it appear- to 
the admirers of the Engliſh Government, 
to find that the Parliament is eager to 


cenſure and puniſh extrajudicially, an Au- 


thor for an harmleſs opinion, while ſome 


of their own Members in both Houſes, 


maintain opinions the moſt injurious to 
the Conſtitution, 'and the moſt danger- 
ous to Executive Government with im- 
punity : Opinions which, at this moment, 
endanger the public peace, and may be 
attended with the moſt melancholy con- 
ſequences. In my apprehenſion, Execu- 
tive Government acts puſilanimouſly in 
both caſes: Puſilanimouſly in purſuing 
an harmleſs individual, who has been, 
by their own confeſſion, remarkably uſe- 
ful to them and to the Nation; and 


puſilanimouſly, in not purſuing the 


greater enemies of good order and neceſ- 
ſary Government. In the latter more 
than in the former caſe. © Miniſters, 
«if they do their * will diſcourage 
&« the 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


(45:1 
cc the diſorder,” which is as dangerous 
to the body politic, às peſtilence is to 


the body natural. In that caſe the con- 
duct of oppoſition is, as I have obſerved, 
more than „a Libel, tending to create 
&« jealouſies and diviſions among His 
6“ Majeſty's ſubjects,” it is treaſon, tend- 
ing to ſubvert the true principles of our 
Conſtitution or eſtabliſhed Government. 


In the opinion of the late Earl of 
Chatham, „ it ſhould be the pride of an 
“ Engliſhman to think that the Con- 
c ſtitution of his Country can never die.“ 
I, as an Engliſhman, ſincerely wiſh that 
its principles may have immenſity for their 
ſpace, and eternity. for their duration. 
But, notwithſtanding the ſincerity of my 
devotion, and my ardent wiſh- that the 


Conſtitution may be immortal, I do not 


think that human wiſdom is infallible, or 
human inſtitutions immutable. It would 
be an indignity to the human mind, nay, 
it would be an impiety to think fo. The 
Conſtitution is no more immutable, than 


the Laws of the Land are infallible; and 
8 | the 
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the ſame reaſons that are aſſigned for the - 
improvement of the one, may be adduced 


for the greater perfection of the other. 


- When the wiſdom. of ancient and 


modern nations fixed on a ſyſtem of 
Government, they did not engage for its 
immutability. Every period has been 


ſenſible of the uncertainty even of the 


wiſeſt human eſtabliſhments. Hence the 
alterations and revolutions in Govern- 
ment! As Nations grow enlightened by 
experience and reflection, they will adapt 
their Conſtitutions and their Laws to the 
wiſdom of the age in which they live. 
No man will contend that our Laws, 
which are either abrogated, or in ſome 
ſhape or other altered every ſeſſion, are 
infallible: Nor will any man in his ſenſes 
contend, that our Conſtitution, excellent 
as it may be, is immutable. The preſent 
fyſtem of limited Monarchy divided into 
three branches, concurring in public 


meaſures, I ſhall admire ſo long as it is 


not abuſed; but whenever, as in the 
preſent and many other inſtances, either 


of 
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of the component parts, uſurp an au- 
thority, and exerciſe it incompatible with 
their ſhare of the Conſtitution, by con- 
verting a legiſlative into a judicial autho- 
rity, in breach of the rights of the people, 
which are of more conſequence than the 
aſſumed privileges of their Repreſenta- 
tives, then I thall not do homage to that 
uſurpation. Convinced that a Govern- 
ment deſcribed as King, Lords and Com- 
mons, is as ſubje& as any other to 
viciſſitude; I ſhall think like an Eng- 


liſnman, and ſhall contend that experi- 


ence teaches the neceſſity of ſupplying 
the imperfections of the Conſtitution, 
as well as the inefficiency of the Law: 
And the cure of theſe defects in our 
Government. is, I believe, all that is meant 
by the modeſt Author of „ Thoughts on 
« the Engliſh Government, who has 
not ſaid a ſingle word againſt the omni- 
potence of Parliament, but only ſays, that 
the unneceſſary branches of a tree may 


be lopped oft without any uy to the 
trunk. 


He 


— \ \ - 
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He is indeed accuſed by Party- men, 
who feel extremely ſore of maintaining, 
that, AN INDEPENDENT HOUSE OF 
COMMONS IS NO PART OF THE ENG=- 
LISH” CONSTITUTION” though not a 
ſingle word of that quotation is to be 
found in the pamplet. Stage trick may 
have the intended effect, but this trick 

— of party, to impoſe on a candid and liberal 
Public, offers an inſult to the underſtand- 
ing and juſtice of that part of the Nation 
who have read the publication, and who 
will find that, although the well-informed 
and temperate Author has happily ex- 
poſed the folly of men who talk ſo much 
about the Conſtitution and the Revolu- 
tion, he has ſaid very little about the 
Parliament. Mr. Sheridan is not more 
unfortunate in this miſquotation, and 
his miſrepreſentation of the Author, in 


this inſtance, than in the precedent he 


found in the reign of Charles II. Does 
he mean to compare the profligacy of 
that reign with the virtue of the preſent ? 
Or does he mean to compare the treacher- 
ous conduct of the penſioned and proſti- 
. | tuted 
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tuted Parliament of that unabaſhed pe- 


riod,” to the diſintereſted wiſdom of the 


preſent Parliament! 1 


If he wiſhes for a precedent in this 


caſe,” he ſhould look for one ſubſequent 


to the period called the Revolution, a 


period which ſhould bury in oblivion all 
acts of injuſtice and oppreſſion. 5 : 


period ſhould* be conſidered rather as 

Renovation of our Government, i ia a 
Revolution in it, for my Author has ably 
and clearly ſhewn it was no Revolution 
at all. A Revolution is occaſioned either 
by foreign conqueſt, or domeſtic ſubver- 
ſion of the former ſyſtem of Government, 
neither of which happened at that pe- 
riod. The emancipation of North Ame- 
rica, and the overthrow of the monar- 
Chical Government in France, were 
Revolutions, but I contend that the 
Engliſh had no Revolution in 1688, nor 
any thing like a Revolution: Since they 
had the very ſame monarchical Govern- 


ment at, and ſubſequent to that period, 


as before it. | . 
N G | If 


2 
< 7 N 


. % 


ttt the Engliſh Nation ſent for 3 | 
Dutch Prince, and placed him upon the 
Throne inſtead of the Royal Houſe of 


Stuart, and if they thought proper to 
expel the ancient and hereditary- Princes 


of that illuſtrious Houſe, and call it the 


abdication of James II. which went to 


the expulſion of the whole race for the 


weakneſs or folly of one Prince, did that 
exchange of their own Princes for a 
Dutch Officer,“ without any alteration 
in their Government, occaſion a Revo- 


lation, which implies a total ſubverſion 


of Government, like thoſe great events 
in America and France? | 


As a proof that the year 1688. pro- 
duced no Revolution in this country, let 
me aſk any Engliſhman whether the 


people did at that period revolt, as in the 
above inſtances; or whether they ex- 


changed or in any manner altered their 


* The Stadtholder called the Prince of Orange, as 
Captain, General, &c, is the firſt Civil and Military offi- 


oer of the Batavian Republic. 
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Conſtitution or eſtabliſhed forms of Go- 
vernment the ſame before as ſubſequent 
to that period? The Bill of Rights was 
indeed, like the Revolution, fuppoſed 
to be an acquiſitions: but it was, in rea- 
lity, none. It was nothing more than 
a Bill declaratory of the peoples* rights: 
It was no conceſſion whatever; but an 
acknowledgement of what they were 
ever intitled to, from the nature of a 
Monarchy limited by Laws. The idea 
therefore, of “ ſupporting the ConsT1- 
« TUTION according to the principles of 
« the GLORIOUS REVOLUTION of 1688,” 
is a palpable abſurdity in fo great a Law- 
yer as Mr. Erſkine; fince we had abſo- 
lutely no Revolution at that period, nor 
were any, new i eſtabliſned at 
that time. | 


If it is folly to call this event in 1688 
a Revolution, which had abſolutely no- 
thing of the nature or effects of a Re- 
volution in it; it is equally abſurd to 


ſpeak ſo much of the' glorious memory 


G2 


ſyſtem of Government? Was not their 
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of our arg delinerec: King William. 


That Prince did no more than was natu- 


ral to preſerve. the Crown which had 
been given to him either by the caprice 
or generoſity of the Engliſh Nation. He 
is ſtiled our great deliverer, but I am at 
a loſs to conceive from what danger he 
delivered this country? My Author is 
therefore perfectly right in aſſigning to 
theſe events their true motives, and de- 
ſcribing them by their true names. In 
doing this he acts like a faithful Hiſ- 
torian, and for the truth he modeſtly 
_ appeals not to the paſſions and preju- 
dices of party, but to “ the quiet Goon 
« SENSsR of an enlightened Nation.“ 
Eminently diſtinguiſhed for candor a 
liberality. e t e 


ce Here I deſire leave, in imitation of 
this ſenſible and well-diſpoſed Author, 
to. obſerve that if the Engliſh Nation 


wiſh for a memorable period, equal to 


any that foreign States can boaſt of, 
inſtead of imaginary Revolution let them 
felicitate themſelves on the Honoverian 

Succeſſion, 


- 
„ 
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Succeſſion. That indeed was a great, 
a "glorious event; ſince” it will be ac- 
knowledged, with pride and national 
' gratitude, that the Princes of that il- 
luſtrious Houſe have underſtood the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, 
better 'than any that have ſat upon 
the Throne of this Kingdom. From 


that æra the Engliſh ſhould date the 


ſecurity of their liberty and property. 


It ſhould therefore be ' commemorated 


as the moſt glorious'event; which, with 


the bleſſings © of Providence upon the 


. Brunſwick race, will have immenſity for 
its ſpace and eternity for its duration. 
That event has been truly glorious. 
At no period of our Hiſtory have we 
ſeen the Sovereign Power give ſuch 
proofs of attachment to the true prin- 
ciples of our Government as ſince the 
Hanoverian Succeſſion. The virtues of 
the amiable Monarch now on the throne 
deſerve immortality ; His Majeſty will 

be /claſſed, by the faithful Hiſtorian, 
_ with the immortal Roman who was 
both the admiration of his own Empire 

3 and 


— 


l | 
and the «delight of Mankind, Let us then 


forget the folly of an imaginary Re- 
volution and commemorate with raptures 
the glorious Succeſſion of the Houſe of 
Brunſwiek, which has realized and ſe- 
n the trus eee a civil ape — 
1 Thee great truths upon n — 
= me. to my Author's ideas of a monarchi- 
cal Government, which are too looſe 
to merit the exception taken to them. 
Although the Parliament affect to be 
"A very tenacious of their privileges, it is 
| evident, from our Hiſtory, that the 
| Commons have incroached greatly on 
the prerogatives of the Crown and the 
privileges of the Peers. „As ſoon as 
6 the Lords and Commons met (ſays 
Rapin) “in two different Houſes or diſ- 
__ tinct Chambers, the Commons lock - 
6 .e& on themfelves as the /o/e genuine 
«Repreſentatives of the people by whom 
they were choſen; and in proceſs 
| conſidered as Guardians of 
= 4 ofthe Kingdom. Hence the Commons, 
| n 66 as 


Pp 
Twi 
« as Repreſentatives of the people, claim 
an inconteſtible right of laying taxes and 


granting money to the King, in which 


«© caſe the Lords have no other power 
& than barely acceding to the bill in 
4 queſtion or rejecting it without altera- 
« tion or amendment. And fo tenacious 
«are the Commons of this excluſive 
« right that they would rejet any money 
« bill that was in the leaſt altered 175 
* the Houſe of Lords? oi 


Hence it is manifeſt that our Govern- 
ment or Conſtitution has ever been mo- 
narchical except when it was ſubverted by 
Cromwell; and that Parliaments were 
nothing more than appendages of a 


Monarchy, limited by law, which are 


ſuſpended durante bent placito of the Sove- 
reign, who having the ſupreme power 
of calling and diſſolving them, many in 
my apprehenſion, totally diſpenſe with 
them without any injury to the Conſti- 
tution or good Government of this Coun- 


This is my opinion, other perſons 


have a right to think otherwiſe accord- 
ing 


4 
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ing to FR Alien, I do not wiſh 
to make Converts,” but I claim a right 
to think according to you eoavittion. of 


my own mind. 


; Why. the . comfiier: * x 
ſelves as the ſale Guardians of the peo- 
ple and the Depoſitaries of the Kingdom, 
cannot - conceive, conſiſtent with the 
equal ſhare of the other Houſe of Par- 
liament; nor upon what principle of 


Legiſlation they can claim an excluſive 


right to Money Bills unaltered, becauſe 


they originate with them, is beyond my 


comprehenſion. It is a ſoleciſm in the 
Legiſlation of a Free eee | 


with the equal rights of the two Branches 


of the Conſtitution, called the Parlia« 
ment, to promote the dignity of the 
"Crown and the mtereſt of the people. 


The Houſe of Commons have thaw | 


had high notions of their privileges, and 
although they are all derived from the 


people and exerciſed in their name, and 
| for their purpoſes, they have, in many 


inſtances, 


f 
; 
| 
{ 
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{ 
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' 
| 
| 
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inſtances, pretended- that the people 


had violated their delegated privileges 
by diſputing their omnipotence. Thus 
the power delegated aſſumes an autho- 
rity over their; Conſtituents and become 


a ſort of Sovereign Subjects! This is a 


ſoleciſm in our Government ariſing from 
the puſillanimity of the Public in ſubmit- 
ting to the aſſumed inquiſitorial capacity 
of their TG in the n 
ture. 


LAY 


31 Upon the whole, the Conſtitution of 


Parliaments, like other Conſtitutions, 
has its good and its bad qualities, its uſes 


and its imperfections. Its good qualities 
are its legiſlative attention to the true in- 
tereſt of the State and to tlie true ends 
of a monarchical Government; its im- 
perfections are its inquiſitorial capacity, 
by which they uſurp a power over the 
people Which was never delegated to 
them, and which is incompatible with de- 
legation and repreſentation, and a breach 
of the excluſive right of the judicial au- 
thority of the Nation. Theſe incroach- 


H ments, 
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ments, ec Ptetence of preſerving 


imaginary privileges, may one day rouſe 


the people to throw off the yoke of op- 


preſſion; and when they are emanci- 


pated from the fetters of the very power 


which they have created and which ex- 
Iſts/ ſolely from their authority and for 


their purpoſes, it will perhaps be con- 
ſidered how far Parliaments are neceſſary 
to a monarchical Government? 


{ 


In the preſent caſe the very aroceed= 
ings of the two Houſes of Parliament 


juſtify a reflection on the utility of them: 
They get entirely out of their own juriſ- 
dition they uſurp another for the pur- 
pole” of coercion they arbitrarily ſend 
for whom they pleaſe, to examine them 


upon interrogatories, like a Catholic In- 


quiſition they ſeize a man's papers and 


imperiouſly charge his own ſervants to 


give vidence and produce his own papers 
againſt him. And this glaring uſurpation 


f Authority and violation of every prin- 


ciple of juriſprudence and juſtice, is un- 
* color of defending the Imaginary pri- 
| vileges 


1 
#7 
| 

| 
* 


E 


vileges of two branches of the Legiſla- 
ture, which T contend” the Author of 
« Thoughts on the Engliſn Government“ 
has not half ſo much injured as they 
have in the preſent Seſſion injured the 
excluſive right of the conſtituent part 
of the public, and, by conſequence, Fg | 
mn. of the nden. | 


Were I bie of adviſing Miniſters, 

it ſhould be to turn their miſtaken and 
miſapplied - vengeance againſt that un- 
offending Author, and defend the ſa- 
cred principles of the Conſtitution which 
have been violently attacked by Mem- 
bers of Parliament. The vengeance of 
the Law ſhould fall on thoſe who en- 
danger the Government by the worſt 
principles and the moſt alarming attempts 
to ſubvert it: 


at For juſtice bears the arm of God, 
% And the graſp'd Vengeance only waits his Nod.” 


Cawrn. 


It is a melancholy proof either of the 


H 2 imper- 


[6] 


zuende or Unis" of our Conſtitu- 
tion, that Members of the two Houſes 
of Parliament can be ſo ſolicitous to 
purſue and puniſh the Author of 
« Thoughts on the Englith Government,“ 
while they are, at the ſame time, infi- 
nitely more criminal by rouſing the mul- 
titude and arming them with miſtaken 
rights and ſtrong prejudices againſt the - 
moſt neceſſary meaſures of Government, 
taken for the peace and ſecurity of the 
Nation, Should he be raſhly -puniſhed, 
and they eſcape a legal puniſhment, it 
will put me in mind of the farcaſtic ob- 

ſervation of Sir Samuel Garth: * 


6 Little Villains muſt ſubmit to Fate, 7 
While greater Rogues enjoy the world in State.“ 


The defence of this Author's pamphlet, 
which I very much admire, gives me a 
fine opportunity to bring a more ſerious 
charge againſt his Accuſers, who affect 
to be jealous of a Sprig of the Con- 
ſtitution while they * dne axe to the 
Trunk. : 


Many 
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©) Many are the inſtances in which the 
Houſe of Commons have aſſumed an 


high toned inquiſitorial capacity, and 
claimed the right of the Civil Power to 
F commit, and of the Judicial Power to exa- 
mine witneſſes and pronounce judgement 
on thoſe who have incurred their. diſ- 
pleaſure. - I cannot think the- framers of 
our Government meant this tyranny ! 
No: The Parliament uſurp amauthority 
which the Conſtitution never. intended 
they ſhould take. In every inſtance 
therefore, that has come to my know- 
ledge, I have adviſed diſobedience to an 
aſſumed authority that violates our Law | 
and abuſes our Conſtitution, I have 
great reſpect for the component parts of 
our Legiflature, but I reſpect them in 
the exerciſe of their functions and not in 
the abuſe of them. Whenever the peo- 
ple are ſuppoſed to offend they are ame- 
able to the Laws of their Country and 
not to any one branch of the Legiſlature, 
, not even to the King who is the ſupreme 
part of the Conſtitution and the Law, 
being at the head of the Church and 257 
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rhe inquiſitorial authority exerciſed by the 
Privy Couneil, or Executive Power, and by 


the Houſe of Commons, as a legiſlative 
Power, are groſs violations of the Con- 
ſtitution and encroachments upon the pri- 


vileges of the people. The caſe of Mr. 


Haſtings was a pompous nothing: It was 
a Libel on the juſtice of this Country, 


and Treaſon againſt the Law: For under 
color of juſtice from the Laws of this Nation 
the Legiſlature uſurped the juriſdiction 


of the judicial authority, the only power 


to which W — are gh 


| Another your . —_ fill 


every mind with horror and every breaſt 


with indignation: I mean the abomina- 
ble report of the Secret Committee to pre- 
judice the minds of the Public at large, 
and the Jury in particular, who were to 
ſit in judgement with minds totally un- 
biaſſed againſt men illegally apprehended 
upon a fictiour charge of Treaſon. Theſe 


proceedings were atrocious and abomina- 
ble; they were a groſs perverſion of our 


nay Laws and a groſs Libel on our 
| boaſted 
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boaſted Conſtitution, or the reputed 
mild and liberal Government of this 


Country. I do not mean to be an Advo- 


cate for men, who, under the moſt 


alarming circumſtances of the Nation, 
from foreign War and domeſtic Commo- 
tion, were charged with ſeditious prac- 
tices to increaſe the ferment and en- 
danger Government; but 1 wiſh to mark 
with ſtrong reprobation, the high toned 
conduct of the Houſe of Commons, in 
exerciſing an unconſtitutional, authority 
and perverting their juriſdiction for the 
U of ininttier, and rena. 

ads we ann with os vixtne in a Na- 
tion we muſt look for it in the nature 
of its Government. But what muſt we 
think of the nature of that Government 


which can concur in ſuch an abuſe of 
Parliament and ſuch a perverſion of Lau 


and Juſtice? And what muſt we think 
of a Government that can join its worſt 
Enemies in the proſecution of an harm- 
leſs Author, While his very Accuſers are 
guilty of a greater crime! An Author 

tl , who 
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who diſcovers better talents and princi- 
ples for Government than many Secreta- 
ries of State that I have known. An 


whoſe application of political facts and 
principles in Church and State are indeed 
admirable; whoſe temper is almoſt with 
out example; and whoſe juſt remarks 
on the Conſtitution; are as important 
as they ate true; and ſhew, much to 
his Honor, that he has a clear head and 
an excellent heart, untainted by the 
pafſions of Party. He writes Iixe a Gen- 


tleman and a Scholar; like an able and 


impartial Hiſtorian; and like a temper- 
ate and wife Stateſman; ſtating great 
hiſtorical facts that are indiſputable; and 
drawing the foundeſt «concluſions which 
are the fineſt political Leſſons, and can- 
not be too much admired at the preſent 
period in particular by our Government, 
that is, by all the Conſtitutional autho- 
rities of the State; for his Pamphlet 3 is 
indeed an able defence of the true Prin- 
ciples of His Majeſty's Government in 


Church and State. 
„ W beer 


Author whoſe! hiſtorical knowlege and 
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 ©-Whoever the Author is he deſerves a 
ſtatue. or Be He is indiſputably the 
moſt temperate, argumentative, and per- 
ſuaſive political writer of the preſent reign. 
The pampblets imputed to the late Lord 
Chatham are full of fire, and are written 
in the bold language of party for particu- 
lar purpoſes, and are therefore only cal- 
culated for a particular period, like moſt 
ſhort - lifed political ꝓroductions; but this 
modeſt appeal to „ the quiet GOOD 
SENSE. of the Nation“ is adapted to all 
times, and may, if our Government con- 
tinues ſo long unaltered,' be read with as 
much ſatisfaction a THOUSAND: TEARS. 
hence, as at preſent, for truth is pow- 
ful and will ultimately prevail over the 
chicane of Lawyers and the ſophiſtry of 
Stateſmen. The noble Earl was a popu- 
lar orator, and diſtinguiſhed for the 
nerves attic ſalt and rapid eloquence of 
Demoſthenes, as juſtly as his ſecond ſon 
is for the ſweetneſs and profuſion of 
Tully; but, although their ſuperior. elo- 
quence charms ſuperficial men, and gra- 
tifies the human ambition, it often fails 

1 of 


CLE 


of producing the deſired and great effect, 


mean the perſuaſion — this well 
informed and well-diſpoſed Author, pro- 


duces on the minds of the candid reader, 
who is open to bee e _ under 
IIs Ne nee N 


This Prnnpthetz: eos Attn gina 
cdindemiſed; by: Parliament, and even by 
the Government jt ſo ably defends, de- 
ſerves to be written in characters of 
gold. There is indeed one flight paſſage 
on Monarchy, which may, with a little 
alteration, be better explained by the 
Author, and which no man is better 
qualified than himſelf to do, to take out 
the ſting of malice. Taken in its true 
ſenſe it is unexceptionable, but perverted 

by the party paſſions of ſome men, and 
the ignorance of others, the meaning may 
be twiſted to the diſcredit of the Author, 
and to the purpoſe of 5 


The *. fnely expoſes. the 
tricks of Party, that is, the hypocriſy 
af ſectaries in Church and State: Ir 
to | CUTS 
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CUTS SEDITION AND TREASON UP BY 
THE ROOr, and produces the fineſt de- 
fence of Government that has been pro- 
duced by any pamphlet of the preſent 
reign; But I beg the Author's pardon 
for my inability to do juſtice to his well- 
timed and temperate appeal to „ the 
t quiet good Senfe of the Engliſh Na+ 
& tion, which deſerves the pen of a 
_ Jonivs, diveſted of the party motives 


of that admired writer. In that reſpect 


our Author is ſuperior to him, for his 
“Thoughts on the Engliſh Government,” 
though manifeſtly intended as a haſty 
elch of a greater deſign, is the moſt 
maſterly production of the ſize that I 
ever read upon our Government. He is 
evidently inſpired by truth, totally di- 
veſted of party paſſions, and the preju- 
dices of ſectaries in Church and State, 
and nobly animated in the cauſe of his 
country for the ſeeurity of His Majeſty's 


Government, by expoſing the purita- 


nical principles of modern Facobins who, 
Uke the puritans of the church, tend 
oo ally to ſedition and rebellion, and 


I 2 equally 
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equally ſtrike us with horror from the 
ruinous effects of their el an and 
e 08s te arten 


And yet an ow: fatality 5 
Jum attends the nobleſt works and the 
greateſt Generals, this excellent publi- 

cation is condemned by the unnatural 
union of the Miniſtry and Oppoſition in 
Parliament. That the Miniſtry ſnould join 
their worſt enemies for ſuch a purpoſe, is 
indeed extraordinary, as I have ſaid it con- 
tains the moſt able defence of His Majeſ- 
ty's Government, and is calculated te 
render the moſt eminent ſervice to good 
order at this period, in which the popu- 
lace are running ſtark mad after the 
deluſive principles and dangerous deſigns 
of party orators; but I do not wonder 
that Oppoſition ſhould take the alarm, 
and perſecute the Author for ſo ably 
expoſing their deſigns, and ſo effectually 
refuting their ſeditious and miſchie vous 
Principles. The Author is highly de- 
ſerving the thanks and protection of 


mene, and of all the hatred and 
malice 
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- malice of Oppoſition, for his inimitable 
Pamphlet, which is a Libel on the 
immaculate Whig-Club, and Treaſon 
againſt the factious principles of ſecta- 
ries in Church and State. The produc- 
tion is, at this ſeaſon of deluſion and 
0 invaluable. 

nde ver would overthrow the liberty 
of a free Nation, muſt begin by ſubduing 
the liberty of the Preſs. All Wear Miniſ- 
ters have been loud in their complaints 
againſt the Preſs,” and always have reſ- 
trained and endeavored to reſtrain it. 
In conſequence of this enmity to the 
Preſs, they have | brow beaten writers, 
and puniſhed them violently agam/ law. 


Every method has been put in pradtice 


to check the ſpirit of knowledge and 
enquiry. But, in the preſent caſe, the 
information is truly flattering to Govern- 
ment, and of infinite ſervice to adminiſ- 
tration, and therefore it is the moſt ex- 
traordinary, as well as the moſt unuſual 
event, that the Miniſtry ſhould join 
their wogſt enemies in cenſuring a pro- 

duction 


＋ 7 WJ: 
duQion fo - uſeful toe thiems and ſo i inju - 
rious to the party in oppoſition to their 
meaſures, at this period of deluſion and 
infatuation in which the daring efforts 
of faction, like the peſtilence, threaten 
the very exiſtence of Government. 


Although no man is more attached 
than myſeif to what I conceive to be the 
true dignity and intereſt of Executive 
Government, vet 1 am more attached to 
the Conſtitution; that is, to the whole 


than to any particular part of our Go- 


vernment. I was therefore the perſon 


who adviſed the diſobedience of the Prin- 
ters to the Houſe of Commons, becauſe 
that branch of Legiſlation has abſolute- 
ly no inquiſitorial juriſdiction, but over 
their own Members. I alſo glory in 
having been the only perſon who, out 
of doors had ſpirit enough to oppoſe the 
farcical proceedings againſt the late Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, from a conviction 
that the Houſe of Commons has not (as 
Mr. Fox admits) any inquiſitorial capacity 
pver the public. The Peers indeed, have 

RD. . an 


Cm 3 
an inquiſitorial power as having both 4 
judicial capacity (by appeal) and a legiſ- 


lative one; but the Commons have not 


any, as being ſolely legiſlative, from the 
nature of delegation and repreſentation 
and in no caſe whatever can it be in- 


quiſitorial, but in regard to their own. 


Members. The many precedents to the 
contrary, are ſo many inſtances of an 
aſſumed power uſurped by the Houſe of 
Commons, and exerciſed in breach of 
the rights of the people, and the pri- 
vileges of the judicial authority, or the 
Laws of the Land. 


As I deny this inquiſitorial capacity 
to the whole Houſe of Commons, ſo I 
condemn it in toto in the Secret Com- 
mittee, who were by the Houſe veſted 


with an authority which I do inſiſt the 


Commons have not a right to give, be- 
cauſe it is a power by them uſurped, and 
which I hope will be oppofed by my 
fellow citizens with as much ſpirit as I 
have ever oppoſed, . and ſhall ever oppoſe 
it, as a diſcretionary power, not autho- 

tied 


riſed by either the Conſtitution or the 
Law, and conſequently an alarming vio- 
lation of the Tas e and zachete . 
authorities of the Nation F 


a 


| We 3 a mamorable inſtance. of. 
the folly of the Houſe of Commons, in 
impoſing. upon the public, an authority 
which does not belong to them, and the. 

Puſilanimity of the people in ſubmitting 
to it in the virtuous and ſpirited conduct, 
of a patriotic Chief Juſtice of the King's 
Bench. The Commons having made 
him an authoritative requiſition, his Lord- 
ſhip returned for anſwer, that “ if the 
& SPEAKER came with the whole Houſe 
* of Commons in his belly, he would, 
« ſend him to Newgate.” That honeſt 
incorruptible Judge, would not have ſuf- 
fered the aſſumption of à magiſterial or 
inquiſitorial authority under any pretence, 
but by the civil and judicial Powers. To 
ſhew the ſupremacy. of the Law, in caſes 
that affect the liberty of the ſubject, the 
Chief Juſtice would not have had the 


leaſt heſitation to commit any perſons, 
without 
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ts 
without regard to their ſtations, who 
had exerciſed an improper authority over 
the people. In the caſe of Wilkes, the 
complaint was againſt the illegality of 
/ - the warrant from the executive power, 
which has no inquiſitorial capacity, 
though it has been often exerciſed by 
the Privy Council, and God forbid it 
ever ſhould: For whenever the execu- 
tive is armed with the civil authority, 
as in abſolute States, our Government, 
like theirs, will be arbitrary; and we 
mall loſe all the bleſſings of liberty, 
which we now happily enjoy under a 
molt excellent Sovereign, who deſerves, 
/ - equally with the immortal Roman, the 
glorious character of human generis deliciæ. | 


* 


Nor can the Parliament give to Ad- 
miniſtration a power they do not poſſeſs 
themſelves; an unnatural and dangerous | | 
power in the hands of either the legiſla- 
tive or executive parts of Government, 

= ſubverſive of the principles which are 
underſtood by the Conſtitution, God | 
forbid that the inquifitorial power of 

K juriſprudence 
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z ines mould again be miſplaced 
It was indeed aſſumed and exerciſed by 
the STAR CHAMBER, but that uſurped 
and-arbitrary authority, with all its horrid 
principles, has long been happily abo- 
liſhed ;- becauſe it was of the nature of 
a Catholic INQUISITION, and not con- 
genial to our juriſprudence. The Con- 
ſtitution of this Country has made a 
wiſe diſtinction between the functions of 
the legiſlative, the executive, the civil 
and judicial powers, and on their total 
ſeparation, depends the ſecurity of civil 
liberty. The doctrine of interrogatories 


impoſed by the uſurpation of Parliament 


is the doctrine of a papiſh Inquiſition. 


Interrogatories, in every caſe whatever, 
are to be reſiſted, becauſe they. are not 
congenial to the Conſtitution and Law 
of the Land. They are founded on the 
unfair principles of abſolute and arbitrary 
Governments. There cannot be a ſtronger 
argument againſt the horrid doctrine of 
interragatorie than the expreſs prohibition 
of ſelf- accuſation, to which interrogato- 

ries, 
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ries, thoſe eſpecially of an aſſumed power, 
lead the accuſed. And ſuch is the glo- 
rious bulwark of our Conſtitution and 
Law, that the legal authorities are 
charged to admoniſh the accuſed, not 10 
ay or to bring any thing in evidence againſt 
himſelf. So humane is the Conſtitution, 
ſo tender is the Law of a free people, 
even in the moſt criminal ſituation ! So 
abhorrent the doctrine of INTERROGA- 
TORIES to a free Nation! It is the arbi- 
trary doctrine of deſpotiſm. 


I it be a: noble, a God-like principle of 
our juriſprudence, that no man ſhall 
accuſe himſelf; it is equally a principle 
of our Conſtitution, that his papers ſhall 
not be ſeized to bear witneſs againſt him. 
Such a ſurreptitious and violent method of 
obtaining evidence, ſo contrary to the 


principles of our Conſtitution and the 


ſpirit of our Laws, is an arbitrary act 
congenial to an abſolute and tyrannical 
Government. 


J have no heſitation to ſay it is a groſs 
K2 PERVERSION 
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'PERVERSION of two Eſtates of the king- 
dom, neither of which has an inguifitorial 
capacity, nor can either aſſume ſuch a 
capacity,, without violating the. exiſting 


Laws, and being guilty of Treaſon againſt 


the Conſtitutian; a crime that is infinitely 
worſe than a breach of the privileges of 
Parliament complained of, which being 
undefined, thoſe two branches of the 
Legiſlature have, in too many inſtances, 
ſhaped the Conſtitution to their pleaſure, 


and bent it to their purpoſes. This is 


the language which truth inſpires and 
public virtue animates. It has, never- 
theleſs, been obſerved by an ermined 
ſycophant, that ſuch bold truths tend to 
bring 'into diſcredit the two Houſes of 
Parliament. Periſh the Judge and the 
Parliament rather than ſubvert the prin- 
ciples of our Government, by a proſtitu- 
tion of virtue, and a mn of the 
Legiſlature, 


To prevent the error committed in 
the caſe of Wilkes, for which he reco- 


vered heavy damages, and by which® 


Lord 


3s 


5 
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Lord C. J. Camden acquired immorta- 
lity. Mr. Secretary Dundas was pleaſed 
to ſay “ to avoid all doubts of the lega- 
« lity of my warrant of apprehenſion, 
« aſſure the Houle that it was granted 
& on information for the ſeizure of papers 
tc containing treaſonable matter. Does 
that pretence conſtitute the legality, and 
inveſt the executive with civil power 
contrary to the law, and in violation of 
the Conſtitution? Upon the invention 
of ſuch an information, and under ſuch 
a pretence, every perſon in oppoſition 
to Miniſters, might be ſuſpected and ar- 
reſted, upon the horrid principle of the 
French revolution. It was upon infor- 
mations of thfs ſort, that the moſt abſo- 
lute Governments grounded their oppreſ- 
ſions of the people; and it was a conduct 
of that ſort which ſubverted the Govern- 
ment of France. God grant it may never 


produce the ſame reyolutionary principles 


in this country! To that great end it 
1s of the utmoſt conſequence to oppoſe, 
with Britiſh ſpirit and Roman virtue, 
the exerciſe of an mgwfitorial authority, 

from 


from either the Executive Power called 


the Privy Council, or the Legiſlative 
Power of the Houſe of Commons. 


The greateſt enemy to our Govern- 
ment could not have ſuggeſted a more 
inſidious meaſure than that adopted to 
iſſue Warrants from the Secretary of 
State. Such an arbitrary ſyſtem of coer- 
cion by information and arreft, eſtabliſhes 
a dreadful INQUISITION in a free ſtate, 
more congenial to the Ruſſian than the 
Britiſh Nation; and, by conſequence, an 
abſolute Government, | tending not to 
prevent, but to force and juſtify the re- 
volutionary principles of France. It 
alarms and arms the people againſt our 
happy ' eſtabliſhments in Church and 
State: It forces them into a ſtate of 
reſiſtance in defence of their perſons, 


their literary property, their laws and 


their conſtitutional authorities: It is a 
bold meaſure in contempt and defiance 
af the Law; and is acknowledged by 
Miniſters themſelves, to be as illegal as 
it is unconſtitutional, by bringing in an 

N ex poſt 
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ex poſt fatto Law. to make it legal. It is a 
renewal of the horrid principles and da- 


ring authority of the Court of STAR 
CHAMBER: 


- A juſtification of the Author of 
« Thoughts on the Engliſh Government,” 
has furniſhed me with ſo much matter, 
that I am at a loſs for a ſelection. I am 
afraid of ſaying too much from its re- 
dundancy, or too little injuſtice to ſo 
curious a ſubject. It is ſaid that the 
Conſtitution 1s ſecretly attacked (for it 
is not done openly in the manner of 
Paine) and undermined by this Writer; 
and as it is the boaſt of Engliſhmen, that 
« it can never die, it ſhould be equally 
their pride to defend it. But, for the 
purpoſe of defence, we muſt conſider in 
what manner it has been attacked, and 
in what part it is vulnerable. The Con- 
ſtitution is in every body's mouth, and 
ſuch are ſuppoſed to be its noble prin- 
ciples and happy effects, that thoſe who 
know nothing about it have the ſame 
admiration and veneration for it, as thoſe 


who 
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who are aa acquainted with it. It 


is taken for granted that the Conſtitution . 


of a Free State, which has coſt our an- 
ceſtors ſo much blood and treaſure, and 
which is founded on the virtue and wiſ- 
dom of ages, is as- glorious. as the ſun, 
and as perfect as the human mind can 


make it. But as perfection is not to be 
found, and as infallibility is not the lot 


of human nature, this ſyſtem of Engliſh 
Government is ſubject, like all other 


things under the ſun, to decay by de- 
parting from its original purity, and re- 


quiring a ſerious conſideration, how far 
the Conſtitution like the Law, will ad- 
mit of alteration? 


my 6/4 wh Diane do homage to the 
virtue and wiſdom of our anceſtors for 
framing our ſyſtem of Government, but 1 
contend, that either the luxury which 
pervades this Nation has perverted it, or 
our experience of its effects from the ſec- 
tariſm of a Free State ſhews the neceſſity 
of its improvement. Of its perverſion J 


have given melancholy inſtances from the 


conduct 
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conduct of Parliament; and of its im- 
provement. I will, after the manner of 
dur delicate and modeſt Author, gently 
offer a ſpeculative opinion, and reſpect- 
fully leave it to the judgement of the 
public, whoſe, candor and liberality of 
ſentiment I very much admire. _ | 


The Conſtitution of this Country, 
like all other human inſtitutions, is to 
be admired, not for its name of King, 
Lords, and Commons, in which there is 
nothing ſupernatural, but for its princi- 
ples and the happy effects they produce, 
If theſe effects are ſuch as were intended 
by the ſyſtem of Government adopted by 
this Nation, then it ſhould be the idol 
of our admiration, and it would be ſacri- 
lege to rob it of any part of the credit 
due to ſo much public virtue and national 
wiſdom: But' if experience, the parent 
of wiſdom, teaches that the effects are 
inadequate to the great deſigns of a good 
Government, then it will be admitted 
una voce that either the perverſion ſhould 
be reformed or the defect ſupplied. Al- 


ä th though 
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though the Ph and defect of the 
Conſtitution, or Government of this 
18 Country, are words of great extent, I will 
1 | _ . Nightly glance at the means of removing 
4 the one and ſupplying the other: But 
this will be only a ſpeculative and harm- 
leſs opinion, like that of my Author, 
Which is reſpectfully ſubmitted to better 
| _ ., Judges, and for which I claim a conſti- 
| tutional right for myſelf and for that 
| maſterly writer, and indeed for every 
ſubje& of a Free State, and which inhe- 
rent right, congenial with the principles 
* of our Government, I will continue to 
| | exerciſe, unawed by the threats of any 
n power whatever. 


— — — 
* 


' Our Conktitution is beautifully com- 
—— by our Author to a majeſtio Oak, 
whoſe. durability, utility, and beauty are 
ſo juſtly. our admiration and our boaſt. 
But, alas! notwithſtanding its remar ka- 
ble durability, its unparelled utility, and 
its mätchleſs beauty, it has the lot of 
human nature, which is neither immortal 


or infallible. Its beautiful branches will 
. decay 
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decay and it will be neceſſary to lop them 
| off, either to ſtrengthen or preſerve the 
trunk. Such is the nature and ſuch 
the effects of our Conſtitution! The 
\| Conſtitution of the body politic is like 
| that of the body natural: Equally ſub- 
ject to the effects of Time, they are 
liable to the ſame diſorders, and as the 
one is ſubject to amputation, ſo is the 
other to mutilation. The moſt violent 
Enemies (and violent they have been) of 
my Author have admitted the truth and 
beauty of the compariſon. They loudly 
call for a Reform of Parliament, which 
ſhews that the Conſtitution is perverted 
or there would be no occaſion to reform 
it. If they admit of the abuſe of their 
own power, with what propriety can 
they blame other men for being of the 
ſame opinion? It is that perverſion or 
abuſe, call it which you pleaſe, that 
renders the ſyſtem imperfect and the ef- 
fect inadequate. If that imperfeRion is 
generally admitted the difference of opini- 
on is only in the means of reformation. 
I have as much right as any man to give 
L 2 an 
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an opinion on reforming the Gonſtitu- 
tion as Party-men on the reform of 
any one branch of it. Upon this ſubject, 
fo important to a free Nation, the Sen- 
timents of a Free and enlightened people 
will be as different as their complexions; 
and yet they have an equal right of 
thinking and of giving a ſpeculative opi- 
nion provided it does not injure the eſta- 
bliſhed Government, which injury (not 
I allowed by any Government) is produced 
i by poſitive and bold aſſertions like thoſe 
| of Paine and other avowed Enemies, and 
not by ſpecylative opinions of the beſt 
"8 friends to the Laws and to the Cony 
1 on. 2 | ; 1 


The Gentleman-like Author of this 
1 | much abuſed Pamphlet, ſeems to prefer 
6 a monarchical Government, which is the 
3 ._ "Government of this Country, and fo da 
Fill | I. I do not fay, as that able Writer ſeems 
to think, that I prefer a Government that 
| |! | is purely monarchical, but I contend that 
1 | he has a right to admire it if it ſtrikes his 
1 mind to be the beſt ſyſtem of Govern- 
= - 5 | ment, 
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ment. It is evident that he is un- 


friendly to a Republican Government, and 
therefore he cannot be accuſed, like ſome 
great men in Parliament that I have in 
my eye, of being an Advocate for the 
preſent mad ſyſtem of Equality and Fra- 
ternity, that threatens the total over- 


throw of our Conſtitution. * If he b&g 


blameable far inclining rather too much to 


unlimited monarchy, they are criminal 


for daringly eſpouſing the cauſe of de: 
mocracy, and endangering that conſtituti- 


onal ſyſtem of Government which they 
fo much affect to ee, 


I WW to avoid theſe extremes 
by contending for a Government that is 
neither one or the other. A ſyſtem that 
is not totally monarchical or republican, 


but a limited Monarchy conſiſting of 


both, Neither abſolute monarchy or a 


Government purely republican is conge- 
nial to the Genius of this Nation, or 


conducive to its true intereſt. It muſt be 


a mixed Government that happily com- 
Pines the — and efficacy of the mo- 


narchical 
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narchical, with the principles of the Re- 
Publican, and is called a Monarchy regu- 
lated by Laws, to diſtinguiſh it from an 
_ abſolute Monarchy, acting from the will 
of the Sovereign. This is my humble 


opinion, other men have a right to the 


opinion that moſt forcibly ſtrikes their 


minds, without the imputation of being 
unfriendly to our Government, or to the 


privileges of any one branch of the Le- 
wg wal called the Conſti- 
tion. 


N 


When our Anceſtors gave us a Con- 


ſtitution, founded on the concurrence 
and co-operation of three Branches, and 
called them King, Lords, and Commons, 
if they wiſhed to render the principles. of 
their ſyſtem eternal, they did not expect 
the forms, like the ſpirit, to be immu» 
table. If the noble principles are pre- 
ſerved, and the happy effects are produced, 
I think it is immaterial, what name or 
ſhape it takes. I am a great admirer of 
the dignity, the energy, and effect of 
monarchical Government; and not with- 


ſtanding 
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ſtanding the dreadful examples we have - 


had of its abuſe, I ſhould prefer a Go- 
vernment intirely monarchical, could we 
always be ſure of ſach an excellent 
Monarch as now adorns the Throne, and 
ſuch a Miniſtry as now ſo ably conducts 
the affairs of this Nation: But as theſe 
bleſſings are uncertain, the Genius and 
the intereſt of this country require a 
mixed Government, or a monarchy li- 


mited by the Laws of the Land. This 


concluſion leads me from the favourite 
idea of my modeſt Author to my own 


be ne of a limited Fafoaarchy. 


2 Or which like a torrent, gude 
Europe; Luxury which is both a great 
bleſſing and a great curſe (a bleſſing to a 
manufacturing Nation by its induſtry, 
and a curſe by perverting the Conſtitu- 
tion and the Law) has had a manifeſt effect 
upon our ſyſtem of Government. Can 
It then be wondered that this Conſtitu- 
tion, which is ſapped by luxury, the 
parent of corruption and proſtitution, 
thould be compared by ingenious men to 

| the 
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the MDY * whoſe beautiful branches 
are decayed by time, and lopped off by 
neceſſity ? This ingenious compariſon, 
| which is as modeſt as it is true, does not, 
n in the leaſt, attack the privileges of any 
one branch of our Conſtitution. He 
may ſay, with his amiable Sovereign, 
Honi ſoit gui mal y penſe. But had he ſaid 
| that: the branches of the Conſtitution, 
like thoſe. of a Tree, . ſhould be lopped 
off whenever they become corrupt or 
uſeleſs, he would have ſaid a truth, 
ſtrictly within the right given him by 
the Conſtitution, and the Law; ſince it 
does not affect the Government nor vio- ; 
late the Law. I am ſo much convinced q 
that Engliſhmen. poſſeſs this natural and | 
conſtitutional ' right to advance a ſpecu- | 

lative opinion, that, even under the 
perſecution of the Author of « Thoughts 11 
« on the Engliſh Government,” I will *©\| 
venture to deliver my opinion upon, a 

ſyſtem moſt congemial to the temper, 


and moſt conducive to the intereſt of " 
this commercial Nation. 


I have 
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I have ſald that Iadmire a well judged 
union between a monarchical and a re- 
publican ſyſtem of Government, in which 
the dignity and efficiency of the one is 
founded on the principles and energy of 
the other, to the end that the ſupremacy 
of the Crown may be conducive to the 
true happineſs of the people: For the 
felicity of the ſubject is the true intereſt 
of the Monarch. The dignity of the 
one is inſeparable from the proſperity of 
the other. This 1 am confident is the 
opinion of our incomparable Sovereign, 
and the opinion alſo of his excellent 
Miniſters. 


Should TIME produce an alteration 
in our Conſtitution (for Time changes 
all things) I apprehend it will be in the 
ariſtocratic branch. That is the branch 
which I think can be beſt diſpenſed with, 
conſiſtent with the principles of a mixed 
Government and the purity of national 
liberty. The ariſtocracy may be . conſi- 
dered more as the appendage of Mo- 
narchy than as a diſtinct branch of the 

M p Conſtitution. 
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Conſtitution. Peers are the Creatures 


and generally the echo of Sovereignty. 


It is no ſoleciſm to ſay it is the very 
creature of its Creator. If ever Peers 
are in oppoſition it is becauſe their ambi- 
tion is not ſufficiently gratified. Titles, 
Ribbands, Feathers and Toys, often in- 
ſpire the virtue and animate the wiſdom 
of this branch of the Engliſh Govern- 


ment. It conſiſts of two parts, ſpiritual 


and temporal, equally eager to gratify 
their ambition and venality. Ariſtocracy 
is the bane of every Monarchy, and a 


libel on the equal rights and liberty of 


this Nation: The ambition and the im- 
perious influence of this order are the 


greateſt misfortunes of a free State. Ariſ- 


tocracy is not congenial to liberty. In 
my apprehenſion that branch of the 
Conſtitution may be well ſpared without 
any injury to our ſyſtem of Government; 
which 1 contend will be more perfect 
by lopping off the great ſource of nati- 
nal corruption and political proſtitution, 
which, like the peſtilence, infects the 
democratic order, and threatens, by its 

ambition 
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ambition and overbearing influence on 
the legiſlative and executive powers, to 
rouſe the people to conſtitutional re- 
ſiſtance. | 


- Aniſtocracy is a provileged order incom- 
patable with a free State, in which the 
Nobles and the dignified Clergy have 
more influence then is conſiſtent with 
national liberty and the public intereſt. 
Ariſtocracy is incompatible. with the 
rights and intereſts of mankind. It is a 
{courge to the ſubjects of arbitrary Go- 
vernments, and the greateſt evil in a free 
Nation. Indeed it is a deſcription of men 
that offers an indignity to civilized hu- 
man nature, and a groſs inſult to Li- 
berty. If its proud diſtinction inſults 
our underſtandings and our feelings, its 
effects upon Government offer a ſtill 
greater inſult to the wiſdom, the ſpirit, 
and liberty of the Age. What are the 
greateſt" curſes in all arbitrary Govern- 
ments? Ariſtocracy and the dignified 
Clergy. What occaſioned the Revolution 
in France? Ariſtocracy and the dignified 

M 2 Clergy. 
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dlergy. What i is the greateſt ſoleciſm in 
the Britiſh Government? The privileged 
order of Ariſtocracy, conſiſting of the No- 
bles and the dignified Clergy. A Legiſla- 
#ive Ariſtocracy is the greateſt ſoleciſm in 

a Nation diſtinguiſhed for civil Liberty. 


Mankind are well acquainted with Mo- 
narchical and Republican Government, 
but Ariſtocratical principles are a ſort of 
policy repugnant to both. It will be ſaid 
that Ariſtocracy in a free State is not a 
diſtin&t power over the people (or the 


Government of the Nobles) but wiſely 


bounded on the one fide by the monarch- 
ical, and on the other ſide by the demo- 


cratical part of our Conſtitution. Admit- 


ted; and /o far if it did not do much good 
it might not do much miſchief. - But 
the misfortune is its influence exceeds 
its bounds, abſorbs the democracy in the 


| vortex of its all-powerful effects, and 


occaſions all the - evils which ariſe. from 
ambition, luxury, corruption, and prof- 
titution. The bleflings of a wiſe Mo- 
narchy are like the inundation of the 
Nile that manures and fertiliſes the land; 

but 
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but the calamitous pride of Ariſtocracy 
is like the overflowing of great rivers 
that waſh away the farmers toil and ſte- 
rilize the land, | 


; * 


The e aſcendency in Church 


and State of this proud Order of the Na- 


tion (which inſults human nature and 
degrades the human underſtanding by 


an imperious ſuperiority) may one day or 


other render it neceſſary to lop off the 
ariſtocratic branch of the Legiſlature, 


which I am perſuaded can be done with- 


out any injury to our Conſtitution, but 


on the contrary, with the greateſt con- 
fiſtency and advantage to our limited 
Monarchy, which will continue a mixed 


Government by dividing it equally be- 
tween the regal and {democratic powers, 
a ſyſtem that will have more energy and 
a happier effect. The Ariſtocracy is only 


neceſſary to the influence of the Crown, 


and to the gratification of their own am- 


bition. In its legiſlative capacity its au- 


thority is nominal depending on the 


pleaſure of its Creator. A Ribband, or 
the 
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the diſtinction of a title will gratify ariſ- 
toeratic ambition, influence their con- 
duct, and decide the fate of this Nation, 
and perhaps of Europe. 


The Ariſtocratic branch of our Con- 
ſtitution poſſeſſes a judicial authority not 
in the firſt inſtance as a Court of Law, 
but by appeal as a Court of Equity. 
This power may be as ſafely lodged with 
the democratic as with the ariſtocratic 
part of Government, and perhaps with 
a better effect, inaſmuch as it may rea- 
ſonably be ſuppoſed that a great number 


in one Houſe poſſeſs a greater ſnare of 


wiſdom and virtue than a ſmaller number 
in the other Houſe of Parliament, 


Should the utility of Ariſtocracy in a 
free State be inſiſted upon, I would aſk 
in what does it conſiſt? Does it give effi- 


cacy to our Laws or energy to our Go- 


vernment? It is in rank the ſecond order, 
but it is the mere echo of the firſt. Nor 
do I ſcruple to ſay that Ariſtocracy is not 
a bleſſing to any Government. It is not 
| congenial 


6-8 Þ 
tongenial to a ſyſtem of liberty. Its 
influence over the people's ſhare of the 
Conſtitution is the cauſe of all thoſe evils 


which require a reform in that branch of 


the Legiſlatures and which may go near 
to > ſabvert the Conſtitution. 


The following are a few of the many 
inſtances of this truth. The Duke of 
Norfolk has now purchaſed as many 
« Burgage Tenures as give him a majority 
% over Lady Irwin at Horſham: The 
« whole number which gives the right 


« of Election for this Borough is twenty- 
« five.“ 


The Duke of Devonſhire influences 
the return of one member for the Coun- 
ty, and one for the town of Derby, and 
nominates two for the manufacturing 
town of Knareſborough, where the right 
of zlection is in the Burgage-holds, and 
the Burgage-holds, eighty-eight in num- 
ber, belong all to the Duke. 


The Duke of 0 carries 


One 


Village of Heyteſbury, where the fifty 
Burgage-holds which have the right of 
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one for the County and another for the 
City of Oxford, nominates one for the 


Election are the moiety of them, the 
property of his Grate; and the other moi- 
ety the property of Mr. A*Court. His Grace 
has alfo'the nomination of two more re- 
Preſentatives for the ere of Wood 


The Duke of Rutland is a minor, and 
his Election intereſt, for the prefent, is 
managed by his guardians, Mr. Pitt 88 
The Duke of Beaufort. s b 


HhBramber, fn Suffex, which place con- 
ſiſts of eighteen thatched houfes at the 
bottom of a ftreet, the top of which is 
another Borough, called Steyning, which 
together ſend four members to repreſent 
the people. Steyning belongs half to-the 
Duke of. Norfolk, and half to Sir John 
Honeywood. © Bramber is Half the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Rutland, and the 


ener Hem belongs to Sir Henry Cal- 


thorpe. 


x 1 


thorpe: Grantham and Newark, which 

coach ſend one under the ſame influence, 
make it eight. This is a number equal- 
led only by Lord Lonſdale, and exceeded 
_ Wm the Dub of Norfolk. 


10 Cheſs : are only a few. of the many in- 
ſtances of the aſcendeney,. nay, of the 
ſovereign power of the Ariſtocracy over 

the Democracy. And when we conſider 
the vaſt influence of the whole Body of 
Peers and alſo of the Executive Power, 
may we not ſay that the Repreſentatives 
of the People are more properly the 
Repreſentatives of their political Crea- 
tors? And may we not, with equal truth, 
ſay that one Houſe of Parliament depend- 
ent on the Crown, and the other de- 
pendent on the Peers, form together a 
ſtrange ſort, of popular Repreſentation? 

A repreſentation which diſcovers a great 
defect in the principle of the popular 
part of our Government, and as great a 
.cauſe of reſiſtance to, the alarming power 
aſſumed by the Houſe of Commons, not 
congenial to the delegation of an autho- 
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rity Which is intirely legiſlatve. The 
functions of every Branch of the Legiſla - 
ture are highly reſpectable, and ſhould 
; ever be conſidered with the homage 
which national authority requires, to 
produce the energy and happy effects of 
Government; but whenever thoſe functi- 
ons are perverted or abuſed, by aſſuming 
an authority incompatible with legilla- 


tion, they lbſe the reſpect that is ſo 


neceflary to the Gdeniey and energy of 
Government. The aſcendency of the ſe- 
cond over the third Eſtate of the King- 
dom through their rank and landed pro- 
perty, and the powerful intereſt it gives 
them in the Nation, places the reſt of 
the people at- fo great a diſtance as may 
one day rouſe them to a juſt ſenſe of the 
vaſt inequality of their condition. The 
luxury of this imperious order, and the 
Yaſſallage of the induſtrious and moſt nu- 
merous part of a manufacturing Natiorr 
is thus emphatically and truly deſcribed: 
„ The Lord within fits in ſtate, revelling, 
« banqueting and tantalizing the palled 
« appetite ; : while ne wretch without, re- 
pulſed 


. „ 4: 


4 pulſed, inſulted, and refuſed bis due, 
6 is perhaps periſhing with hunger. 


Should what 1 have ſaid put me. vuder 
the diſpleaſure of the Houſe of Lords, I 
mall not be convinced by any threats 
that I am diſorderly; nor ſhall I, like the 
daſtardly witneſſes examined by the Houſe 
of Commons, raſhly ſurrender the rights 
of my fellow - ſubjects, by acknowledging 
the inquiſitorial capacity of Parliament, 
and anſwering to any interrogatories: 
This fidelity is what I we to myſelf, to 
my Country, and to the Laws, or to 
the Judicial Power, to which alone rr 
offender is amenable. 


Although 1 wiſh to ſee ſuch a Reform 
as {hall divide the Conſtitution between 
the regal and democratic powers, forming 
a mixed Government, partly monarchical 
and partly republicah, TI am far from 
meaning that the democratic branch of 
the Legiſlature does not want reform. 
Luxury, ambition and venality, have not 
ſown the ſeeds of corruption and proſti- 
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tution in one branch only. Nothing can 
ſo effectually reform this branch, which is 
inſeparable from the limited monarchy of a 
Free State, as lopping off the other which 
has ſo great an influence over it, and fo 
lordly a power over the landed property and 
intereſt of the Nation. Placemen muſt 
ever hold their rank in the Legiſlature 


as the beſt acquainted with the various 


branches of Executive Government. Ad- 
mitting their conduct to be influenced by 
their places, it is a defect that ſeems to 
be inevitable. The ſame may be ſaid of 
Contractors. Theſe are evils natural to 
à great commercial State, and inſeparable 
from the beſt Government. The only 
claſs of men that I would exclude, is 
the race of Lawyers, who, like the Locuſts 
in Egypt, that ate up every green thing, 
de vour the Conſtitution. The influence 
of this part of the public is truly alarm- 
ing, and we are abſolutely as much Law- 
ridden, as the moſt bigotted Catholic 
country is Prieſt-ridden. Employed to 


every purpoſe, and adopting every prin- 


eiple conducive to their venality, they 
ſubſtitute 
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ſubſtitute the practice of the Old Bailey 
for the principles of the Conſtition, and 
proſtituting their legiſlative like their 
judicial opinions for the purpoſes of am- 
bition and venality, they poiſon the 
ſprings of the Legiſlature, and make the 
Laws a terror to the people. The diſ- 
qualification of this venal and unabaſhed 
claſs of men, and the admiſſion of the 
Clerical order, ſeems to be the only reform 
neceſſary to the Houſe of Commons. 
Whether repreſentation be for ſeven or 
three years, it will be immaterial when- 
ever the influence of Ariſtocracy and the 
aſcendancy of Lawyers are removed. I 
do therefore moſt heartily wiſh for a 
total extinction of the .humilmating and 
vaſt influence of the ariſtocracy and the 
dignified clergy, and the diſqualification 
of Lawyers! in the mente of Commons. 


It is truly ſaid, tar Lawyers twiſt 

« words and meanings as they pleaſe.” 
The conduct of Mr. Erſkine illuſtrates 
this truth. The Hon. Gentleman, who 
js ſo much admired for his legal talents, 
p 18 
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18 ie gh gl t to i the Cm which * 
is ſuppoſed to underſtand ſo well. 
Chairman of the Whig-Club, he 5 


been the firſt to violate, in the moſt 


public manner, the Act againſt ſeditious 


ple, and endanger His Majeſty's Govern- 
ment. The publication of their deſign 
is an act of hoſſility againſt the ſtatute 
intended for the ſuppreſſion of ſuch Aſ- 
ſociations. I appeal to Mr. Erſkine, who 
ſo well underſtands the Law, whether 
his conduct and that of his aſſociates, 
are not in defiance of the Act, and a 
manifeſt violation of it. For inſtance; 
<& Reſolved that it is the opinion of this 
et Meeting, that an Aſſociation ſhould be 
« forthwith formed for the purpoſe of 
&« procuring, by all legal means, the repeal 
of the Acts deſcribed; and of reftoring 


« to the ſubjects of this Country, the 


“full benefit of the proviſions in the 


« BILL of RIGHTS.“ This contains a 


falſe charge againſt Government; a falſe 


alarm to the public; and a falſe method 


of redreſs, As an eminent lawyer, the 
Hon, 


aſſemblies, tending to miſguide the peo- 
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Hoh, Gentleman Knows that füch Afo- 
ciations are become illegal, and conſe- 
quently they cannot be the legal means 
of redreſs. They are directly in the teeth 
of the Act, and the idea of reſtoring the 
rights of the people, implies their being 
wreſted from them by the Legiſlature, 
a charge which the Parliament will not 
admit. The only legal means of pro- 
curing the repeal of an Act which is ſup- 
poſed to trench on the tights of the 
people, is through the channel of the 
Conſtituent branch of the public, and 
not through Aſſociations Which are de- 
clared illegal. | 


Such is my opinion of the impropriety 
and illegality of theſe raſh means of ſtir- 
ring up the people, againſt the neceſſary 
meaſures of Government for the public 
ſecurity at a very dangerous period, that 
were I in the Commiſſion of the Peace 
for Middleſex, where the Aſſociation is 
held, I ſhould think it a duty I owe to 
the Laws and to the Peace of my Coun- 
try, to * every perſon who 

called 


INE. a 


called the eng contrary to Law, and 
in defiance of the ſtatute, without diſtinc- 
tion, for it is a diſtinguiſhing feature of 
His Majeſty's Government, and the pecu- 
liar happineſs of a free people, that the 
| higheſt equally with the loweſt ranks of 
ſociety, are amenable to the judicial au- 
water for offences Wan the law. be 


* 


To ion my ets: ann che Pamphlet 
entitled « Thoughts, on the Engliſh: Go- 
« yernment,” which is a well-timed and 
eden appeal to the quiet G00 

« SENSE. of the Britiſn Nation 2 I con- 
tend that the context will not Juſtify the 
concluſion drawn by his accuſers of his 
evil intentions to the Conſtitution. But 
admitting the facts were, ſtated with a 
manifeſt deſign to apply them againſt 
the two Houſes of Parliament; what is 
the nature of the Author's crime, and 
what is the authority of Parliament in 
this caſe? Has he injured any one branch 
of the Legiſlature to weaken the Govern- 
ment, or has he violated any Law? Will 
any man ſay that the ſpeculative opinion 
BRISK. © 


| Enn) 


of an hiſtorical writer, both inconcluſive 
and harmleſs, is a Libel on the two 
branches of the Conſtitution: called the 
Parliaments; or that it is a Libel on the 
Revolution which is an imaginary Wine ? 


Suppoſe the writer means that the 
three Eſtates of the, Kingdom might be 
compreſſed into one, without any injury 
to the energy and efficacy. of Govern- 
ment, is there; any crime againſt the 
Law of the Land in advancing, ſuch a 
ſpeculative opinion He does not ſay, 
in the manner of Paine, that it Huld be, 
or mii he, as neceſſary to the beſt Go- 
vernment; but that it night be without 
any injury to this Government. But 
ſuppoſing his opinion of our Conſtitution 
contained all the culpability and crimi- 

nality which have been diſcovered by 
certain Stateſmen, Who feel ſore, what 
authority. have the two Houſes of Par- 
nan over this reputed literary crimi- 


a. par t ot the Legiflature, poſſeſs an in- 
Winene capacity to erect itſelf into, a 
0 955 political 


{666 J 
political Tribunal in the manner of 2 
Catholic Inquiſition, or the Houſe of 
Lords a judicial capacity to ſit in judge- 
ment on the accuſation of this Heretical 
Inquiſition? Certainly not. Then” cui 
r „ 
1 Mike neatly ed without 
Kar of contradiction, that the two 
branches are purely legiſlative, except 
in caſes of appeal when the Lords exer- 
l eiſe a judicial authority, but the power 
pdf the Commons is totally legiſlative in 
| all caſes whatſoever. | Whenever they 
' erect themſelves into an Inquiſition and 
examine witneſſes at their uſurped Tri- 
bunal, on which to ground a charge 
againſt His Majeſty's Subjects, they abuſe 
their legiſlative authority, as in the pre- 
ſent caſe, and violate the Conſtitution 
infinitely more than the Author of 
ho INES on wy m f Government. 
„The eee of the Commons, it wut 
be confeſſed, is at preſent much more 
conſiderable than in former reigns; and 
1801104 | 2 it 
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it appears from Henry Eighth's applica- 
tion to the Barons for a ſupply, that he 
did not conſider the Commons as the 
ſale Repreſentatives of the people. Whe» 
ther this was a mark of Royal diſpleaſure 
againſt the one Houſe, or of greater 
confidence in the other, the application 
was as impolitic as it was wrong. But 
notwithſtanding the propriety of Money 
Bills originating with the Houſe of Com- 
mons it is no proof of an excluſive and 
ſole right to that greateſt of all Acts, 
namely the granting ſupplies to the King 
for the purpoſes of Executive Govern- 
ment. It ſhould ſeem from the name of 
Parliament, and its ſitting in two different 
houſes or diſtin& chambers, as a check 
on each other (for that is the great ob- 
ject of a mixed Government) that they 
are equally a repreſentative power and 
have equal rights in every meaſure of 
Legiſlation, that of granting ſupplies for 


the public ſervice in particular, as being 
of the moſt canſequence, 


From what cauſe the Commons have 
9 2 10 


, 1 * 2 2 * 


ſo conſiderably increaſed their power or 
upon what principle it is maintained I 
cannot conceive; ſince both the ſove- 
reign power it exerciſes in the above in- 
ſtance, and its aſſumed inquiſitorial capa- 
city are unwarrantable, and ſubverſive 
of the Conſtitution, by deſtroying that 
equipoiſe or nice equilibrium which is the 
beauty of our mixed Government. But 
whatever was the original deſign of Par- 
liaments, or whatever is at preſent the 
Principle of the two branches of the 
Legiſlature, it is manifeſt that our Go- 
vernment is monarchical and will proba- ; 
bly continue ſuch, though the conſtitu- 
tional Tree ſhould be ſhorn of its branches; 
becauſe Monarchy is a ſyſtem of Govern- 
ment moſt congenial to the temper and 
ſpirit of the people, and moſt" conducive 
to the ! and intereſt of this Nation, 


In dnforeting is Author, I . to 
God for the purity of my intentions, and 
to my Country for the truth of my 
remarks. The Writings of Paine were 
founded on ignorance and malice to our 

Government; 


[ 109 J 
Government: they were like the peſti- 
lence to our Conſtitution. They were a 
bare-faced attack, tending to occaſion a 
Revolution for the total overthrow of our 
Government. The writings of this well- 
informed Author are of a different nature, 
tending to produce a contrary effect by 
promoting the beſt pupoſes of His Ma- 
jeſty's Government. He neither attacks 
the Conſtitution or violates the Law. In 
the moſt exceptionable paſſage of the pro- 
duction, he only glances at an idea that 
is not half ſo exceptionable as the ſpecu- 
lative opinions of the Duke of Richmond 
and Mr. Pitt, which were bold and radi- 
cal innovations. I am as warm an advo- 
cate as any man for the neceſſary dignity 
of authority, but let me tell the Houſe 
of Commons that their privileges are of] 
a legiſlative and not of a judicial nature. 
Whenever the people are ſuppoſed to 
offend, | ſo as to affect the Govern- 
ment of their Country, the Executive 
Power, by an appeal to the Judicial Au- 
thority, will make them amenable to the 
Laws of the to be dealt with 
according 
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the Houſe of Commons; For ſhould it 


t 


according to the nature of the offence in 


the judgement of their Peers, and not in 


the judgement of either of the yg Houlcs | 
* Parliament. | 

| Our Coaftitution.. is. 3 > con» 
venient thing, it being equally the hob- 
by-horſe of Friends and Foes; The Exe- 


- cutive: Power is Jealous of the Conſtitu- 


tion; the Parliament is jealous of the 


Conſtitution; and the People are jealaus 


of the Conſtitution. Surely this Conſti- 
tution muſt have ſingular principles and 
heterogeneous properties that Friends 
and Foes. ſhauld rally round it! The 
Parliament, tenacious of their ſhare of the 
Conſtitution, complain of a breach of 
their privileges and proceed to pronounce 
judgement in their own cauſe!!! In the 
manner of an arbitrary Tribunal they are 
Judges and Jury in their own caſe. They 
forget, that according to the Laws, they 


have made, they muſt ſhew what their 
Privileges are, and in what manner they 


are affected. This is all that concerns 


be 
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be deemed by the Laws of the Land 
(through the Judicial Authority) to be a 
ſcandalous and ſeditious Libel on the 
Government of this Country, tending to 
alienate the affections of His Majeſty's 
ſubjects, and to ſubvert the true principles 
of the Conſtitution, the Parliament has 
nothing to do with the crime. I have 
juſt obſerved, that whenever the Conſti- 
tution is libelled, Executive Government 
will appeal to the Laws, and make the 
offender amenable to the Judicial Power, 
and not to the Legiſlative Authority of 
Parliament. The pre- examination and 
pre- judgement of the Houſe of Commons 
is contrary to the principles and practice 
of the Courts of Law, a violation of the 
rights of the people, and a high breach 

of the privileges of the Judicial Autho- 


our Conſtitution has been attacked, and 
it became neceſſary to repel the attack for 
the dignity of Government; but that was 
done according to Law by the Judicial 

| Power. 
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Power. The Commons may ſuppoſe. an 
Author guilty of a breach of their priwi- 
leges and cenſure him for it, but they 
have no right to pronounce him guilty of 
ia ſcandalous and ſeditious Libel, tend- 
e ing to alienate the affections of the 
people from His Majeſty's Government 
«and ſubvert the Conſtitution;“ a ſen- 
tence which belongs entirely to the Judi- 
cial Authority: And as it. is an high crime 
againſt Government, the charge, like 
other caſes of ſedition, ſhould come from 
the Executive and not from the Legiſla- 
tive Power, and be brought into a Court 
of Law, and not before the Houſe of 
Lords, as was firſt intended, and which 
is not right in any caſe whatever: It was 
not right in the caſe of Haſtings, who, if 
amenable to any Court of Juſtice in Eu- 
rope, was amenable to the Judicial Au- 
N due 1 in 7 —— 
If Prelicnentavich ths an iniſdaride: of 
ſedition tending to alienate the aſfections 
of the people from His Majeſty's Perſon 
and Government, I have given them one 
10 in 


[ 1 


in the conduct of Oppoſition in both 
Houſe of Parliament, and I. will. repeat 


the People, (like the univerſal Suffrage of 
the Duke of Richmond) to, aſſemble and 
petition the Legiſlature, diſcovers great 
ignorance of our. Gonſtitution,..by which 
the rights of the collective body are to- 
tally abſorbed; by the conſtituent part of 
the people: So, that the invitation, to 
rouſe and render active the great maſs of 
the people, is the,,moſt alarming; attack 
on the Conſtitution, and; the moſt dan- 
gerons reſiſtance to Executive Govern- 
ment. The conduct of his, Grace is a 
greater . Libel, on His Majeſty's, Govern- 
ment than, that, complained, of by Mr. 
Sheridan. The. conduct of the Earl of 
Albemarle, in the caſe of the Author of 
& Thoughts on the Englich Government, 
| though not equally. culpable with his 
Grace, is equally erroneous and ſubver- 
ſiye of juſtice. and liberty. His Lordſhip 
 apphing, the; moſt' exceptionable paſſage, 
without conſidering the context, to the 
P privileges 
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brarileges of the akitseratie part of our 
"Conſtitution, has pronounced it a'Libel 
on that Houſe of Parliament, and made 
a" motion for that purpoſe which was 
very properly rejected, becauſe, had the 
complaint been founded, it would have 
been inconfiſtent with every idea of juſ- 
tice, to pronounce judgement upon it in 


tte very jutiſdiction into which it was 


expected to be carried judicially. How 
could the accuſed expect juùſtice when 
his caſe had been prejudged and decided 
againſt him, contrary” to the principles 
aud en 'of every court of Juſtice? * 


To conclude: That 4 balptlet wy 
5 written for the falutary purpoſes 
of good order in the very worſt times, 
and manifeſtly calculated to produce that 
happy effect by co-operating with the 
ſtrong but neceſſary meaſures of the Le- 
giſlature; I ſay that ſuch a production 
in defence of Government, ſhould be 
pronounced by Parliament to be a fedi- 
tious Libel is really aſtoniſhing, nay, it 
is a monſtrous ſoleciſm. But inſtead of 
* Sf da : its 
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its being © a malicious, ſcandalous and 
« ſeditious Libel, to create jealoſies and 
„and diviſions among His Majeſty's ſub- 
« jects, to alienate their affections from 
« his Government and to ſubvert the 
4 true principles of the Conſtitution,” I 
have ſhewn that it is the REVERSE. I 
have ſhewn that it is a fine panegyric on 
His Majeſty's Government founded on 
the true principles of our Conſtitution 
and Law, tending to cement the affecti- 
ons and reſpect of the People for His 
Majeſty's Perſon and Government, and 
to deſtroy ſedition and diviſions by a tem- 
perate and juditious appeal to « the quiet- 
GOOD SENSE of the Nation.” 


If it be a Libel or Treaſon it is againſt 
the immaculate Whig-Club and the hy- 
pocritical Sectaries in Church and State. 
No wonder then that the Members of 
that Club, in both Houſes of Parliament, 
ſhould move Heaven and Earth to accuſe 
and condemn the Author extrajudicially : 
But it is a wander indeed, that the Mi- 
niſtry ſhould be duped into their opinion 

8 & of 


L Ut6 H- 
«of the nero and ſublime aeftiny bat awaits 
be their fellow. creatures, and be drawn 1 in 


to co-operate with their worſt enemies in 


Y 


their worlt nog. of a N 


"% 


\ 


* honor Mr. Sheridan for very pro- 
15 moving, that a Pamphlet which ſo 
ably proves the hypocriſy of his party, 
and ſo happily expoſes the ſeditious Prin- 
ciples of his deluded adherents (which 
at this moment threaten the overthrow 
ob His Majeſty's Government) ſhould be 
burnt by the common hangman; but 
Mr. Dundas is the firſt Miniſter of this 
Country, who ever propoſed that the 
Author of an inimitable production, ma- 
nifeſtly calculated to cruſh ſedition at a 
dangerous period, (to whom he confeſſed 
the public were indebted for the peace 

and fecurity which were now enjoyed in 
this Country) and to quiet the minds of 
the people for the beſt purpoſes of His 
Majeſty's Government, ſhould be proſe- 
cuted by Government, for a Libel on the 
James rs of «+ mp 
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O acknowledge in Parliament the 
Author 5 great merit, at the moſt alarmi= 
ing period, and his great claim to the 
admiration of Government for ſo ſingular 
a ſervice, Which gives him a title to a 
. recompence from His Majeſty, and with 
the ſame breath for a Secretary of State 
to petition His Majeſty to proſecute that 
very Author for a Pamphlet ſo uſeful to 
the purpoſes. of Government, 1s indeed 
a monſtrous ſoleciſm, and the greateſt 
abſurdity and 1njuſtice that ever was 
heard from the Executive Power of this 
Country. To proſecute your beſt Friend, 
upon a falſe charge, at the requeſt of 
your worſt Enemies, for the very great 
{ſervices done you to defeat their ruinous 
purpoſes, is a -LIBEL on the virtue. of 
the Legiſlature, and TREASON againſt 
the wiſdom and juſtice of His Majeſty's 

Government, 


Happily for that Author and. myſelf 
we live in the mild reign of one of our 
beſt Princes, whole public virtue is equal 
n to 
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to the righteous adminiſtration of Titus, 
Nerva, 7 rajan, Aurelius, &c. of whoſe 


" _ bleſſed time Tacitus ſays, with extacy, 
\| i Rara temporum felicitate, ubi n 71 velis, 
Y & que ſentias Aua liceat. | 
| i | 
j f | 4 
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HAVING kept back the preſs through the Re- 
-.* ceſs of Parliament, it gives me an oppor- 
tunity to take a little notice of one of the moſt 
extraordinary , publications that I ever met with 
- from a Statefman of Mr. Fox's ſplendid talents, 
great political experience, deep knowledge of our 
Conſtitution and Law, acute penetration and maſ- 
-terly judgement. Afﬀ.er ſubſcribing ex anime to 
the ſplendor of his talents, and doing him the 
juſtice to ſay, that much as I admire the ſweetneſs 
and profufion of. Tully in Mr. Pitt, I am charmed 
with the nerves, attic ſalt, and rapid eloquence of 
Demoſthenes which diſtinguiſh this popular orator, 
ſacred truth requires me to ſay that I am the more 
aſtoniſhed at the impolictic production, in the pro- 
portion that I admit the brilliancy of his abilities, 


and 


r 


n „ an gs X 


and the vaſt effect which his powerful exertions + 
| haye produced on the public mind. I have been 
twenty years attentive to the perſuaſive eloquence 
of the Right Hon. Gentleman; and, as Iam in 
the liberal habit gf imputing the) beſt motives. 
to men in public ſtations, I give him credit 
for his good intentions; but that is, in. the pre- 
ſent and other' inſtances, at the expence of his 
judgement: For he often maintains principles, 
which I will do him the juſtice to admit, he does 
not believe himſelf. Had I not known more of Mr. 
Fox than his preſent ill-judged and ill-timed pub- 
licatian, I ſhould have thought him either an idiot 
of a madman : For none but an idior ot 4 man 
wrong i in his head, would have publiſhed ſuch a 
production, at ſuch a period, in which this 
Country and all Europe, ſtake the exiſtence of 


their Governments on the tranquillity vr” the 
Ne ns 
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0 The DrcrAnATiox of tlie Wie- CI 
(beſides it being greatly to be lamented at this 
period in which all Nations are convulſed, and 

all Governments ſhaken to theit foundations by 
ſimilar declarations), is a declaration of Treaſon 
"againſt the Conſtitution and the Law. A ſo- 
s ciety of men feel themſelves bound to propoſe 
10 a great national meaſure to > the People.“ If 
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Mr. Fox has the face to ſay, he will not have the 
courage to ſhew, that any ſociety or body of men 
whatever have a right, from the Conſtitution, 
to propoſe ſuch a meaſure. Were this right ad- 
mitted, it would not only deſtroy the excluſive 
right of the Conſtituent body to petition, but it 
would ſubvert the Legiſlative and Executive 
Powers of the State. He has the candor to con- 
feſs the meaſure is unuſual, becauſe it can be 
c juſtified by no ordinary eircumſtances;“ nor, I 
will add, upon any principle known to the Con- 
ſtitution and Law of this Country. The attempt 
is, therefore, congenial to the F cench revolution; 
and as it can be juſtiſied upon no other principle, 
the contagion ſhould be reſiſted as early and with 


as much care, as we would guard againſt the 
in{Fod aut of the tor crais 2 


. 
4 1 


1 We think the Gtuation of he Sm no 
4 longer permits vs to confide the ſupport of our 
« principles, to the individual exertions of our 
„% Members.“ Riſum tencatis amici! Who are 
we and us? Do the principles which they are 
unwilling to truſt, proceed from any body of His 
Majeſty's Subjects known to our Conſtitution? 
The man who can write in this manner muſt, to 
borrow, an expreſſion of the great Mansfield, be 
wrong in his head.“ The Whig -Club in- 
b * variably 


t 45 


© yariably adhering, to the principles of the 
« Britiſh Conſtitution, as eſtabliſhed at the Revo- 
„ lution; cannot be unconcerned ſpectators of the 
a deſtruction of the moſt important ſecurities of 
„ public liberty, which were ptovided at that 
6 glorious era.“ Good God! Is it poſſible that 
a Stateſman of Mr. Fox's rank can be guilty of 
ſuch an expreſſion, as * unconcerned ſpectatorsꝰꝰ 
Is he aware of the magnitude and tendency of the 
| expreſſion? Of the effect it may produce, under 
15 the critical circumſtances of our Country, on the 
minds of the public to the injury of Govern- 
ment? The Author of Thoughts on the Eng- 
li Government“ has ſhewn, with great ability 
and perſpicuity, the true principles and deſigus, 
from time to time, of the Whig-Club; and has, 
in a happy ſtile, expoſed the folly of thoſe who 
pin their political faith on the duplicity and ver- 
fatility of Party. He has happily ridiculed” the 
principles ſuppoſed to be eſtabliſhed at the glo- 
rious æra of the Revolution, from the cleareſt 
evidence, that this Nation had no Revolution 
at all in 1688, or at any ſubſequent epocha. To 
this I have added, that the famous Bill of Rights, 


ee 


fition of liberty, was 1857 an une Bill of 
Rights inherent in our Government, either not ſo 
clearly explained or ſo fully underſtood before, 
R i but 


8 


1 , 


but no real addition to civil liberty. As expla- 
natory acts are ſometimes neceſſary to the better 
underſtanding of our Laws, ſo this definition of 
the Conſtitution was found neceſſary to the clear 
comprehenſion and ſatisfaction of the people, 
who have ever ſince thought it a vaſt ſecurity of 
their rights; derived from a-Reyolution which 
| nnn had not the ſnadow of exiſtence. 


The Whig-Club, chepefote, foundiog i its prin- 
ciples upon an imaginary event muſt, as a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence, maintain principles as viſionaty 
as its foundation, and as delufive; and therefore 
it became neceflary, from time to time, to cajole 
that part of the public, who look no further than 
the ſurface of pompous political profeſſions, The 
preſent is an inſtance of this truth, ſo palpable 
and fo groſs, that I think it offers the greateſt in- 
ſult to the virtue as well as to the underſtanding 
of the Nation. Mr. Fox ſays the Whig-Club 
cannot be unconcerned ſpectators of the deſ- 
* truction of the moſt important ſecurities of 
6 publie liberty.“ If this means any thing, it is 
that they are armed and invite the people to arm 
themſelves, in the language of the French revo- 
lution, to make a ſtand againſt © the deſtruction 


* of the moſt important ſecurities of Civil 
Liberty. 
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The orator would have dealt fairly with Exe» 
eutive Government if he had ſhewn what impor- 


tant ſecurities he alluded to, and in what manner 
they have been deftroyed; ſince it does not appear, 


from any thing he has ſaid of the Bills lately 
enacted, nor indeed can it be believed from their 
receiving the approbation of ſo great a part of 
the Legiſlature; and the concurrence of the real 
ſenſe of the Nation. Without ſuch a demonſtra- 
tion the charge muſt appear malicious, and ſedi- 
tious, te nding to criminate the conduct of Par- 
liament,” to deſtroy the conſidence of the people, 
and to alienate their affections from His Majeſty's 
Government. I am as bold as I am happy to ſay, 


without fear of contradiction, that this heavy 


charge, ſo unjuſt in its nature, and ſo impolitic 
and dangerous, at this period, in its operation 
onthe minds of the public, has not the leaſt foun- 


dation in truth; nor any exiſtence but in the 


principles and views of party, to perplex the Le- 
giſlative and Executive Powers of the Nation, at 
a time in which every heart ſhould wiſh, and every 


head endeavor to give energy and effect to Hig 


Majeſty's Goyernment. 
6 The deſtruction of the moſt important ſe- 
ce curities of public liberty” is an untruth, that 
Conyers = e reflection and indeed the 
ey heavieſt 


(7) _ 

heavieſt charge on the- much-admired reign of 
our moſt amiable Sovereign, who is equal in pri- 
vate goodneſs and in publie virtue to the moſt 
celebrated of the Roman Princes. I have obſer- 
ved, with extacy, that the principles of religious 
and civil Liberty have been better underſtood, 
and, by conſequence, better ſecured by the illuſ- 
trious Houſe of Hanover than by any former 
Princes who have fat upon the Throne of this 
Kingdom. The groundleſs charge, therefore, 
does the greateſt injuſtice to the mild and happy 
reign of a Monarch, whoſe ſplendid virtues ex- 
alt human nature, and whoſe invariable and exem- 
. plary regard for true Religion and ſubſtantial 
Juſtice, deſerves immortality. By modeſtly de- 
fending the character of this illuſtrious Prince, 
I mean'to pay a juſt tribute of praiſe to his Mi- 
niſters for adviſing His Majeſty to meaſures which 
are ſo far from * deſtroying the moſt important 
s ſecurities of the Nation,“ that they have given 
the beſt ſecurity to the liberty and property of 
the ſubject, by preventing a political contagion 
that would have brought upon this country, all 


the terror and calamity that have diſtreſſed France 
and endangered all Europe. 


The Conſtitution can,“ in the judgement 
of Mr. Fox and his adherents, © now only be 
Lats 8 5 ; 66 reſtored 


- {873 
* reftored by the exerciſe. af that juſt authority, 
Which the national opinion muſt ever poſſeſa, 
e over the proceedings of the Legiſlature.” But 
I maintain there is no occafion to reflore a Conſti- 
tution which I have ſhewn has not been violated, 
| and which, I may venture to fay, will never be 
1 violated by the illuſtrious Family on the Throne: 
| It has, at leaſt, the greateſt ſecurity at preſent 
in the Virtues of the Sovereign and the wiſdom 
of His Majeſty's . Miniſters. But were we to 
ſuppoſe it violated and our liberties in danger, 
& the exerciſe of an authority, which the nati- 
“ onal opinion muſt always poſſeſs, over the 
c. proceedings of the Legiſlature,” is an authority 
that only exiſts in the diſtempered imagination 
of Party-men, who are ever in oppoſition to the 
meaſures of Government, right or wrong, and 
who would have no political conſequence with- 
out throwing obſtacles in the way of Adminiſtra- 
tion. a | 


The opinion of the real Public will ever have 
great weight with both the legiſlative and execu- 
tive powers of the Nation, when that opinion is 
known through the conſtituent part of the pub- 
lic; but the voice of the multitude, or the collect: 
tive body, is not the vor populi. The great 
* on the peoples I have ſhewn, have no poli- 


WT Ea tical 


\ 


Ka) 


tical-exiſtence, their rights in the Conſtitution 
being abſorbed by the conſtituent Authority; and, 
by conſequence, they have no rights to be confi» 
dered as the national vpinion'to influence the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament; which indeed can never be 
influenced but by the wiſdom and moderation of 


the elective body of the people; pe we 
nn in 12 various * : 


1508 We chareford beam _ our Hy; wy every 
© means which are yet legal to appeal to the 
« judgement of the people, and to procure a de- 
6 claration of their opinion.“ Can Mr. Fox, who 
has been ſo long acquainted” with the principles 
of our Government, put his hand to his breaſt 
and ſay that it is his duty, as a Repreſentative of 
the People and a Guardian of our Conſtitution, to 
appeal to the judgement of the People at large, 
who have no political judgement, becauſe they 
poſſeſs no right to exerciſe an opinion but through 
the channel of the conſtituent body? Can the 
Right Honorable Gentleman, faithful to a great 
public truſt, rouſe the great maſs of the people 
to givè an opinion on the conduct of the Legiſla- 
tive and Executive Powers, with which they have 
nothing to do, and with which they cannot inter- 
fere without the greateſt danger to our Govern- 
ment? Mr. Fox here miſtakes his duty, which 

| 6 conſiſty 
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conſiſts in explaining in Parliament the true prin- 
ciples of the Conſtitution and the true intereſt of 
the Nation, and not in collecting the 2 of 
the Multitude for BE rule of Nee. 
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* « « With "OW view, we ee dare our Sd 
ec © ſubjects to A ſociate for obtaining the repeal of 
c two acts paſſed in the preſent Seſſion of Parlia- 
ment.“ In any other man than Mr. Fox this 
alarming invitation, upon the principle of the 
French Revolution, would denote great ignorance 
of our Conſtitution and our Law; ſince it is ma- 
nifeſtly contrary to the excluſive right of the 
eonſtituent part of the people to aſſemble in their 
ſeveral diſtricts, and in violation of the ſaid acts 
made for the prevention of ſuch unneceſſary, un- 
donſtitutional, and Sangerous: Aſſociations; tend- 
ing to rouſe the paſſions and prejudices: of the 
Public againſt the neceſſary and well-judged mea- 
ſures of Government, and, by conſequence, n 
the Fe and decuriy of the Nation. nns 8 
8; tine { wat 
- But tin the Law objected t to was . 
« repugnant to the genius and character of this 
free Nation,” Mr. Fox certainly takes the moſt 
illegal, unconſtitutional, and ine ffectual method to 
Procure the repeal, . which ſhould be effected 
throneh the proper application and, well- weighed 
opinion 
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opinion of the real Public, and not from the in- 
tereſted motives of Party, or the ſtrong paſſions 
of the Multitude, which will never have an 
weight with a wiſe Government. 


Mr. Fox ſays ** the cling principle of our 
4 Conſtitution is the right of the people to mani- 
« feſt their opinions on great public concerns 
„ vithout which the forms of a free Conſtitution 
** are worthleſs,” It is indeed a great, a glorious 
principle of a free people to manifeſt their opi- 
nions on civil Liberty, but it is the wiſeſt princi- 
ple of our Conſtitution to confide the exerciſe of 
that right, on the meaſures of Government, to 
that part of the people called the conſtituent 
body, who are the Repreſentatives of the great 
body of the public. It would therefore be as 
unconſtitutional as illegal for any other part of | 
the People to manifeſt their opinions on the mea- 

ſures. of His Majeſty's Miniſters, in whom the 
Public at large place all the confidence that is 
due to the virtues and wiſdom of the Sovereign, 
and a better than the preſent never reigned to 
deſerve that confidence of the Nation, 


No human wiſdom can provide a ſafe-guard 
** againſt a poſſible combination of all the branches of 
* the Faxiletere 40 oppreſs or betray this Country, 

Cc but 
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« but by enabling the great body of the Nation 
« freely to pronounce their opinions on the acts 
« and meaſures of Government,” «© A poſſible 


Combination of the whole Legiſlature to op- 
4c preſs and betray the Nation” is as uncharitable 


A and malicious as à 'pofitive combination would 


be monſtrous, ſince there does not ' exiſt even 
the ſhadow or the probability of ſuch a confede- 
racy, oppreſſion, and treachery. God forbid there 
ſhould be the color of truth in © a combination 


of all the branches of the Legiſlature to op-: 


* preſs and betray my Country! Bad indeed 


muſt be the heart of that man who can conceive 


ſuch an unjuſt Idea, and eruel muſt be the charge 
when coming from ſuch an authority as Mr. Fox, 
to corrupt the minds of a deluded Multitude and 


arm their head - ſtrong paſſions againſt His Ma- 
Jeſty's Government and againſt the peace, the 


proſperity and ſecurity of the Nation. But had 
ſuch a heavy charge againſt * all the branches of 
ce the Legiſlature,” that of His Majeſty not ex- 
cepted, any exiſtence, the Conſtitution points 


out a better, a ſafer, and more effectual method 


than a dangerous appeal, like that of France, to 

the great maſs of the people to reform the Go- 
vernment. BE, 

The great Stateſmen and Lawyers, wha 

| | & framed 


@ 3 ) 


_ &.framed the Dcr AR ATI of RicuTs, when 
they aſſerted the right of the people to petition, 
te did, by a neceſſary implication, alſo aſſert 
« their right of: aſſembling to conſider ſuch matters 
te ag might legally he the ſubject of petition,” 
On this vague paſſage is grounded all the error 
of Mr. Fox's: doctrine, to hood - wink the peo- 
ple, and all the deluſion of his Adherents. The 
right which the Public derive from the Conſti- 
tution, as explained by the Bill of Rights, is no 
other than what is compatible with the Conſtitu- 
tion itſelf; that is, the right of the conſtituent 
body on to petition the Parliament and the 
King, as the head of Executive Government. The 
Whig Club would be a rr of Idiots could 
they ſuppoſe that the right of, petitioning and 
_ aſſembling was not confined to the conſtituent pow- 
er, but extended, like the univerſal ſuffrage of 
the Duke of Richmond, to the great 1 maſs of the 
people; a principle that would tend to the ſub- 
verfion of the Conſtitution and che total over- 
throw of our nt. 


It would introduce mag reign of anarchy and 
contuſſon with the -pringiples. of . robbery, injuſ- 
ftice; and aſſaſſination, Which have ariſen from 
the horrid ſyſtem of France, upon the ruin of our 
mila. beneficent, 1 .zuſt Government. The 
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tight of big is eſtabliſhed upon ine very 
ſame foundation” as the right of petitioning :/ the 

principle that admits the one implies the other. 
And as the one is contracted) ſo is the other; 
by a tacit ſutrendet of the rights of the collective 
body to the conſtituent part of the People, for the 
wiſe purpoſes'of Legiſtation, and for the general 
Purpoſes of the Nation at large. This is one of 
the wiſeſt prineiples of our Conſtitution, becauſe 
it is a bartier againſt the influence of anarchy and 
confuſion. ' The People have equal rights to the 
bleſſings of their Conſtitution and Laws, and are 


univerſally repreſented. But to guard againſt 


the calamity of diſcord and confuſion, the geeat 
Maſs of the People tacitly, as a great and glorious 
principle of the Conſtitution, ſurrendet their rights 
to the Conſtituent” Body, ho have an excluſive 


| right of elefling, of petitioning, and of aſſembling. at 


at the periods and in the manner, too long eſtab- 
liſhed; and too well Known to be repeated: Here 


then is a fefutation of all the falſe claims of popu- 


lar rights arifing from Mr. Fox's falſe conſtruc- 
tion of the eee 

un buen an Af 

We do not * 1 general 8 are 
cc neceſſary i in any degree to give way to the exi- 
cc gency y of circumftances. But we aſſert that the 


« right of diſcuſſion and remonſtrance is ſo eſ- 


« tial to the „ that it cannot be 
c controuled 


„ 
4 controuled or reſtrained without a ſunday of 
10 the conſtitution itfelf.“ This I readily admit, 
with this great diſtinction; that * the diſcuſſion 
«nd remonſtranceꝰ do not come unconſtitution- 
| ally and illegally from the great body of the Peo- 
ple, to ſhake Government to its foundation; but 
conſtitutionally and legally from the conſtituent 
body, to which the general right is wiſely ſurren- 
dered, as 'a ſecurity againſt popular phrenzy, 
and the dangerous yes of an ungoreraable 


mulcityge, © *. "m0 

_ We do not cat that the delinquency 6f i in- 
bh dividuals ought to work a forfeiture of theliber- 
« ties ; of 2 a nation.” I am of the ſame opinion, 
and b I Topper are His Majeſty's Miniſters. It 
was never, believe, intended by them to produce 
that effect. But! admit that the delinqueney of in- 
divi iduals, : at a dangerous period, ought to work on 
the. wiſ om of Government to provide a ſecurity 
againſt it, to prevent its becoming general, to ſub 
vert our Copffitution, by which we ſhould forfeit 
the liberty, * the proſperity, and happineſs we now 
[ njoy under « our excellent Government. And hence 
j maintain that Executive Government may, for 
a | time, encroach ſomewhat on the rights of 
the ſubje&, when it does not ariſe from a defign 
to inereaſe the influence of the Crown, but with a 


8 manifeſt 


* 


5 ( 16 ) 
manifeſt view to the. preſervation of our Goyern- 
ment and all the bleſſings we enjoy under it, by, 
the beſt ſecurity of the liberties of the Nation. 
Salus populi ſuprema ler. Every man ſhould, upon 
an emergency, ſacrifice ſomewhat of his liberty 
to preſerve the genetal intereſt, or the Wenne 
06445 eee . 
To bale: I never met with a production 
1 unintereſting and impoſing on the credulicy 
of the public, and fo unworthy of the conſtitu- 
tional knowledge and brilliant talents of Mr. Fox, 
as the “Declaration of the Whig-Club” with 
bis name to it as Chairman, It is a rhapſody 
fitter for the ſtage, than either the ſenate or the 
public. It is not to be put in competition with 
the excellent Pamphlet entitled“ Thoughts on 
« the Engliſh Government,” which is the ableſt 
defence of our Government, and the happieſt re- 
futation of every word that has been advanced 
by Mr. Fox. The Author of that well-judged 
and well- timed production, merits the thanks of 
the Nation; and à diſtinction from His Majeſty, 
e for maintaining the true principles of his Govern- 
ment; While the Whig-Club deſerve, at this in- 
tereſting period, the ſtrongeſt reprobation for 
violating the Conſtitution and the Law, by a 
gn invitation to rouſe the great maſs of the 
$1017; | public. 


1 
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public, and arm their paſſions and prejudices 
againſt the Legiſlative and Executive powers of 
the Nation, to reduce this happy Country to the 
unhappy ſituation of France, which the Author 
of Thoughts on the Engliſh Government“ has 
virtuoufly endeavored to prevent, by a judicious 
and well - timed appeal, not to the paſſions of the 
head- ſtrong multitude, but to “ the quiet Go 
e $exs$ of a ſpirited Nation,” by which he ſhews, 
with great modeſty . and perſpicyity, that the 
beauty of the Conſtitution conſiſts in giving to 
His Majeſty's Government their confidence and 
aſſi ſtance to promote the beſt meaſures for their 
ptoſperity and ſecurity, and not in the alarming 
doctrines of party-men, to harraſs Government 
by an abuſe of liberty, to alienate the affections 
of His Majeſty's ſubjects from the wiſdom of his 
reign, and from the true principles of the Con- 
ſtitution. . 


As this AypenDIX is written in a great hurry, 

I hope the good intention of the Author will 
plead his excuſe with a candid and liberal Public. 
I am perhaps the more entitled to excuſe, as I 
write from the pureſt motives, totally uninfluenced 
by every conſideration but thoſe of truth and pub- 
lic virtue. I profeſs myſelf a conſtitutional and 
diſintereſted writer, totally unconnected with men 
—_ in 
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in power, aha with party. I mean no defence 

of Miniſters, but what ariſes from the neceflity 

- and the goodneſs of their meaſures in general. 
Influenced by a regard for the Conftitution, that- 

is, the ttue principles of our mild Government, 

I am neceflarily an enemy to thoſe who, for party 

purpoſes, undermine it by the deluſion of falſe 
principles and groundleſs pretences. I am a 

volunteer in the defence of ſacred truth and in 
the ſervice of my country. No man has leſs . 

reaſon than myſelf to be an advocate for the pre- 

ſent Adminiſtration. But as I never, for a moment, 

put my own intereſt. in competition with that of 

the Public, ſo I am zealous for all Miniſters who, 

libe the / preſent, ably and happily promote the 


true principles of Government and the true 
intereſt of the nation. 


Mine are dead humble jabours, but they 
have the merit of fincerity and difintereſtedneſs. 
J aſk no reward for the beſt intentions, to aſſiſt 
Executive Government at a period extremely” 
alarming, nor to this country alone, but to all 
Europe, from the contagion of French principles; 
which, but for the wiſdom of the beſt of Sove- 

_ reigns, and the unſhaken reſolution of His Miniſ- 
ters, would have plunged every European Govern- 
-ment in the dreadful calamity, which has convyl- 
ſed and rent that unbappy country. If in any paſ- 
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{age of this production, the liberality of my cotn- 
patriots, ſhould think that I merit commendation 
for my zeal, modeſty requires me to ſay, that if in 
any thing I ſhine, it is with borrowed light, The 
little merit that I may poſſeſs, is reflected from the 
great merit of the Author of Thoughts on the 
Engliſh Conſtitution, to whoſe ſuperior claims on 
the munificence of his amiable Soyereign, and the 
liberality of his Country, I bow with reverence; 
and for whoſe eminent ſervices to the Nation in 
the worſt times, ſo candidly confeſſed in Parlia- 
ment, I have the greateſt confidence that the un- 
juſt deſign of a proſecution will be changed to 
the interpoſition of Miniſters, that an honourable 
mark of His Majeſty's approbation may be con- 
ferred on him, as an encouragement to that wri- 
ter, and an example to others, to ſtem the tide 
of popular deluſion that poiſons the minds of 
the multitude, alienates their affections, and arms 
their paffions with reſiſtance, to convulſe the Na- 
tion and overthrow His Majeſty's Government. 


This modeſt with ariſes from a ſenſe of his 
great merit, in many important inſtances, and 
of the great juſtice of miniſters to their able and 
active Friend; totally difintereſted on my part, as 
I have not the leaſt knowledge of the Gentle- 
man who is ſuppoſed to be the Author of that 
invaluable production, which I think ovght to 


d be 
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be written in characters of Gold; while thak of 
Mr. Fox claims our pity for the perverſion of 
our Conſtitution and the abuſe ôf his ſplendid 
Talents for the worſt of all purpoſes, namely, 
that of throwing great obſtacles in the way” 'of 
Flis i Government. | 


* 


Much as I admire the ſplendid Talents of 
the Right Honorable Gentleman, and highly as 
I reſpect the public opinion in his favor, I am 
ſo much alarmed at the miſchie vous tendency of 
his raſh and unneceffary conduct in the preſent 
ſituation of our domeſtic and foreign affairs, 
that, were I in the Commiſſion. of the Peace for 
Middleſex, I ſhould, not heſitate a moment to 
make Mr, Fox amenable to the judicial autho- 
rity for © ſeditiouſly ſtirring up the people to 
© refiſt the meaſures of Government, in viola- 
40 tion of the Conſtitution, which has given an 
« exclufive right to the Conſtituent part of the 
Nation, and in breach of the Peace.” As we 
wiſely guard againſt the apprehenfion of the Peſ- 
tilence of the Body Natural, ſo the ſame wiſdom 
teaches the neceſſity of che earlieſt precaution 
againſt the Contagion of the Body Politic. In 
the one caſe as in the other, there ſhould be no 
reſpect of perſons: The greater the power of 


infuſing the poiſon the greater the reaſon for its 
5 | prevention, 
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prevention. The unfounded and peſtilent con- = 
duct of Mr. Fox, the Duke of Bedford, and Mr. FA 
Erſkine in particular, deſerve the earlieſt and 

ſevereſt reprehenſion of the Judicial Authority, 

to ſtop the torrent of delufion, and to prevent 

effects too dreadful to be deſeribed from the 

poiſon of this Political Contagion. 


January 30, 1796. - 
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